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The Main Features of the Company are: 
PROCRESS.— The Company commenced business in the year 1808, in 


the REIGN OF KING GEORGE IIL, and the following 
figures show its record ;— 


At the Accession of INCOME. FUNDS. 


King George IV. 77,413 - 160,121 
King William IV. - 131,423 - 607,676 
Queen Victoria 157,973 - 915,082 
King Edward Vil. - 700,134 - 2,237,081 


In addition, the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 


ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING. 
Affording a TOTAL SECURITY of 3,437,081, 


SECURITY.—More than ample funds for all liabilities—nearly one hundred years of 
— reputation for liberal treatment to maintain. 


It values at 2} per cent. only, while its interest earnings are 3} per cent.—the 
difference contributes to profits given to Life Policy-holders. 


The policy of the Directors is and always has been to increase reserves and not to 
divide profits up to the hilt, thus thinking of the Policy-holders first. 

LARCE BONUSES. —The profits divided among the Life Policy-holders in respect of the last 
quinquennium (1899) showed an increase of over 30 per cent. as 
compared with the corresponding amount ten years previously. 

MODERATE RATES.—Fire rates are as low as those of any other first-class Office. Life 
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rates are lower than the average of other good Offices. 


LIBERAL POLICIES.—Free of all restrictions as to travel—simple in form and equitable as 
———————— be 
to conditions. 


Head Office: 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 
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“The Queen be f 
putteth the Sceptre Quee igh 1, and the a 
and sayeth this Prayer : ‘OU Lord, the giver of all perfection; Grant unto this thy serv Alexandra ot 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK PUTTING THE SCEPTRE INTO THE QUEEN’S HAND 
DUAWN BY W. HATHEKKLL, BLL 


Queen, that by the powerful and mild innuence of her piety and virtue, sne may adorn the high dignity 
which she hath obtained, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ ” 
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WITH TWO SUPPLEMENTS: 
“Crowning the Kinz” and “General View of the Service in the Abley” 


THE CROWNING OF OUR KING AND QUEEN 


ANNOUNCING THE CORONATION 

IF it were only in regard to the hopes and tears which it has 
raised, the Coronation of Edward VIL. would stand out among the 
Coronations of English monarchs. Never, it may safely be said, 
has the nation within so brief a time passed from: grief—for the 
memory of the late Queen is still green —to high expectation, and 
then been plunged into sorrow and anxiety. But at length all is 
well. The great day has come and gone, and in a spirit of thank- 
fulness we can acknowledge the fact that all that has passed has 
onl: shown how firmly rooted in Britain and the Empire is the 
affection for the Monarchy and the preseat Sovereign. To 
appreciate to-day’s ceremony in its full’ significance one has to 


take one’s thoughts back to a chill January morning last year—when 
Queen Victoria’s passing was so recent that it was still difficult: to 
grasp the fact that a great Queen was no more among us. But just 
as in a battle the next man steps straight into the place of the fallen 
hero, so ina moment on that day did one realise that there was some 
one ready to take the vacant place and uphold a glorious tradition, 
The life, the deeds, and the solemn funeral pageant became a 
splendid memory, and from end to end of London, throughout 
the land and throughout the Empire, one cry went up, ‘* God 


Save the King.” It. started at) St. James’s Palace, when, 
with quaint) impressive ceremonial, the Earl Marshal and 
Heralds assembled on the baleony, while the headquarters 


stall stool grouped below, and the Proclamation announcing 
King Edward VIL’s accession was first real. It was. carried 
the heart of the 
City atthe Royal Exchange, thence to be carried round the 
world in all His Majesty's dominions. ©The King had held a 
Council ere this. He had himself taken the Oath of Allegiance to 


the Realm, and in turn the Privy Councillors had taken Oath ot 


on at Temple Bar, and repeated again in 


Allegiance to His Majesty, but the day of Proclamation was the 
day on which the great mass of the people found voice to express 
their loyalty, and putting aside sad memories looked confidently 
forward to the new era. 
Coronation, 
knew. 


So far there was only talk of a coming 
It would come in good time, but precisely when none 
There was much to be dong first, much settling down, much 
organisation, much re-arrangement before the ship of state could go 


on in quite its old methodical way. The war was dragging along 


its weary length, and it seeme | fitting that an event when the whole 
Empire might be expected to give itself over to rejoicing should be 
put off until atime whoa there might be a reasonable prospect of 
the war cloud passing av.ay. Asa matter of fact it was nearly six 
months after the accession before the heralds and trumpeters once 
more appeared in state and publicly announced that the all-im- 
portant event would take place in June this year, and so set all 
speculation at rest. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS 


Long though the time seemed it proved none too long. A 
thousand questions had to be dealt with. So many years had 
elapsed since the previous Coronation that the Court: officials num- 
bered few, if any, who could actually boast of any first-hand acquain- 
tance with the all-important rites. Plenty of information was 
then at hand relating to precedents, but in sixty years how much 
had changed! The Empire had increased in a manner which only 
a glance at the map can enable one to realise, and with its increase 
there had sprung into being a host of important colonies or 
nations, the claim of whose representatives to be present was 
indisputable. Again, apart from the Colonies, India in place of 
being territory exploited by a Chartered Company, had become a 
Continent ruled over in part by a number of distinguished Princes 
famed for unquestioned loyalty, splendid generosity and great 
services to the Empire. It was not so much necessary that they 
should be asked, as essential to the full significance of the occasion, 
that they should be represented. They honoured us by coming 
more than We honoured them by asking, and the presence of 
such a ruler as Sir Pertab Singh, the prime mover in the 
foundation of the splendid Imperial Service Corps, who announced 
the other day that he was proud to come as the King’s servant, 
is a splendid testimony to the wise policy which has made of 
India a source of strength rather than of weakness. From our own 
Colonies were bidden all Prime Ministers, including such distin- 
guished statesmaa cs Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Edmund Barton, 
Mr. Seddon, Sir Gordon Sprigg, ete., while from the Crown 
Colonies come representatives bearing names hardly less famous, 
while being at peace with all the world, so it fortunately turned out 
there was scarce a single foreign power which was not represented. 

Though the country came to London in thousands for the great 
ceremony, there was to be no lack of loyal demonstration in Scot- 
land and the provinces, Hardly a town or village which did not 
indulge in some carefully elaborated scheme for celebrating the 
occasion, and certain places in Scotland, as, for instance, Aberdeen, 
and in the south, as, for instance, Dover, surpassed themselves in the 
way of decorations, Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
throughout the whole of the Empire, East tried to rival West, and 
North challenged South in the endeavour to stamp the day as a 
great one in the country’s annals. 


THE COKONATION FESTIVITIES 


Not the least picturesque event was to be the firing ot the chain 
of bonfires throughout the land, as was done at the Jubilee, the 
signal for starting thes: fires being given by a signal rocket from 
the summit of the Great Wheel at Earl’s Court. The Central 


Coronation Bonfires Committee arranged for 464 bonfires in 
England, fifteen in Scotland, four in’ the Ise of Man, one in 
Orkney, and two in Jersey. In Somerset alone there were forty- 
seven, and in Yorkshire thirty-eight. Several other features of the 
week need referring to in this introductory survey of the festivities 
as originally arranged, Among these none were more worthy of 
the occasion than the manner in which the King, Queen, and Prince 
and) Princess strove to. please some of the poorest of their 
subjects. It is a hard thing to rejoice when you are hungry, and 
ho More gracious or generous thought ever entered King Edward's 
head that when he decided to provide the wherewithal to feast: half 
a million of his humblest citizens. Each one of these half-million, 
well fed, and happy with a souvenir mug, will long remember the 
event with gratitude, though their pleasure was to be marred by the 
calamity which befell the country. The Prince and Princess followed 
up the idea with an invitation to 2,400 London children to come to 
Marlborough House to see the processions on the two great days and 
enjoy dinner afterwards in the gardens ; and though the Tittle ones 
were deprived of the show they were not wholly disappointed, 
Royally were they entertained, and cach received a souvenir mug 
adorned with Royal portraits, while a third series of entertainments 
have been the Queen's teas to maids-of-all-work—a_ kindly idea, 
inspired by the fear that the girls might find Coronation time a period 
of extra wo.’ either than of extra rejoicing. After this: gener- 
osity one can only hope that the — people’s Coronation gift 
will fulfil the most sanguine anticipations. Everyone knows the 
form which King Edward desired that this gift should take, and it 
will be matter for sincere regret if the cause of the Hospitals, which 
His Majesty has so much at heart, does not benefit: very substan- 
tially. Then may we all say God Save the King after our recent 
time of tribulation with the consciousness that we have one and all 
given to him not merely good wishes, but a tangible proof of our 
earnest desire to gratify which must now be even more heart- 
felt than when we expressed it in June. Sorrow and suffering 
always found King Edward zealous in the effort to ameliorate. They 
will not find him less so now. 
THE KING'S 
So the preparations wenton, Careless, happy, thoughtless crowds 
thronged London to its uttermost, There was only one anxiety. 
Would the two all-important: days be fine? Tt is true that there 
were one or two vague rumours about the King’s health not being 
quite all that might have been desired, but no one was disposed to 
pay very serious attention to them, and only the very few heard of 
them at all. In the nature of a thunderclap then came the 
announcement, on the morning of June 24, two days before the 
great event, that His Majesty was seriously ill, that an operation 
was imperative —so imperative, indeed, that almost with the news of 
the postponement of the Coronation came the painful intelligence that 
the King was even then in the surgeons’ hands. Ina very brief 
time came the further news that the operation had been successfully 
performed, that His Majesty was in the best of hands, Lord Lister, 
Sir Francis Laking, Sir Thomas Barlow, and Sir Frederick Treves 
being in constant attendance, and that there was nothing to be done 
but to wait and pray that a life so valuable might be spared. Those 
who were in London during that period of suspense will not readily 
forget the sensations they experienced. The whole town seemed to 
be struck as with some extraordinary paralysis. The holiday throngs 
in the streets, incredulous at first, rushed for the papers bearing the 
news and passed the word from one to another in awed tones. All the 
life and animation of the streets was gone in a moment, and the 
immense gathering of pleasure-seckers wandered up and down the 
streets only anxious about one thing, to see at the earliest: possible 
moment the latest bulletin, ** Will my people ever forgive me ?” 
said the King when the doctors announced that action must: be 
taken at once, and the Coronation indefinitely postponed. There 
was no question of forgiveness, no irritation ata spoiled holiday, no 
tendency to accept the blow in anything but a right: spirit. From 
the highest to the lowest, all realised that their disappointment was 
not more poignant than that of the King, and overwhelmed with 
the suddenness of the news and with grief that it should have fallen 
at all, they forgot their individual troubles, and only thought of the 
Royal House so rudely stricken. The mockery of it all was so 
apparent in the streets. Not merely were the crowds in holiday 
attire, but along the routes of the processions of both days hardly a 
house was there that was not gaily decorated, while down every 
road flags and banners fluttered in the brilliant: sunshine. The 
scarlet and gold of the scores of empty stands, which should have 
been like flower gardens crowded with the nation’s best, the streets 
cleared of vehicular tratiic in readiness, the elaborate decorations of 
the bridges, the impressive illuminations, all these stood out in 
pathetic relief. London had surpassed itself; everything was 
prepared on a scale at once prodigal and satisfying, the weather was 
all that could be desired. There was only one touch wanted, one 
presence required, and instead of that: presence, for a few) strained 
days, no one quite knew whether the angel of death might not be 
knocking at the gates of the palace before which waited an anxious, 
ever-changing crowd, It is in such times as these that the truth 
comes forth strongly, and King Edward, always a popular prince, 
owes something to this illness in that it made his people realise that 
he was something more than a popular prince to them—that he held 
a very real place in their hearts. For the worst was not to be. 


ILLNESS 


THE KING'S CONVALESCENCE 
Day by day the cautious bulletins told a more hopeful tale, day by 
day the load of anxiety was lightened. His Majesty was doing 
well. The wound was healing. He was taking an interest in the 
march of events; he was interviewing Ministers of State. 
Lord Kitchener on his return from the Cape. 
been great 


He saw 
The danger had 
for days the doctors never left his side, but there was 
no longer any doubt that His Majesty’s pluck and fine constitution 
had heen ably backed up by the doctors’ skill, and the country breathed 
a sigh of intense relicf when, one morning, the papers announced that 


the danger was past, and that only careful nursing was required 1 
ensure a prompt recovery. Even before this, though, His Majesty hail 
shown himself solicitous about his people. If they endured anxiety on 
his account all thoughts on his sick-bed were forthem. This was made 
manifest first when it was*shown that the list of Coronation honours 
would not be postponed but made public as originally arranged on what 
should have been Coronation Day, A little later, by express desire, 
the long series of fetes, rejoicings, dinners and teas, which had been 
arranged, began in London and the Provinces. — Elaborate prepara- 
tions had been made for these festivities, and by the King’s special 
desire they were carried into effect. His Majesty's convalescence 
was signalised by the lighting of the bonfires above referred to 
throughout the Kingdom. The dinners to the poor of London 
supplied out of his own munificent donation furnished another 
occasion for rejoicing among the poorer of his subjects, while the 
(Jueen’s teas to domestic servants were not allowed to suffer in any 
way. Every effort was made by the Royal Family to spare the 
poorest of their people disappointment and right royally did the 
(Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales work with this object. 


WAITING FOR AUGUST 


What to be done with all the distinguished guests was another 
problem of importance, All that could be arranged in the way of 
entertainment for them was done, and then the majority drifted 
back to their respective countries, though mostly, it is true, 
promising to return at a later date, if and when—for at that 
time all was uncertain—the postponed Coronation should take 


place. The Colonial Premiers, however, one and all elected 
to wait, and so did the distinguished Indian guests; the 
Indian and Colonial troops were retained, and two splendid 


reviews were held by the Queen of these sorely disappointed 
warriors, who had travelled so far to see their King, while 
another splendid ceremony was the reception at the India Office 
given in honour of the Indian Princes. Here the Prince and 
Princess of Wales did the honours, as also at the reception in St. 
James’s Palace to welcome the Colonial visitors. The great Naval 
Review was necessarily adjourned and the imposing fleet at Spit- 
head scattered, but in every town, village and hamlet, as the 
bulletins grew fewer and more satisfactory, by Royal desire the 
Coronation celebrations were held, and the singing of |‘ God 
Save the King,” which ended every function, had for once a 
deeper significance even to the most thoughtless. Meantime the 
progress of the Royal patient had been most astonishing and most 
gratifying. The first rumours of a Coronation in August were 
received almost with scepticism, but rumour for once was right. 
Hope told a flattering but a true tale. The wound set about heal- 
ing rapidly, and in an astonishingly short time, considering the 
serious nature of the operation, it was possible to move the Royal 
patient to Cowes, where on his yacht he enjoyed the sea breezes 
and made a marvellous recovery, August g was decided upon as 
the date for the deferred ceremony, and all the preparations were 
once more set in train. The ceremony, though, this time was to be 
the Coronation with a difference. Rapid and satisfactory though the 
King’s recovery had been it was obviously necessary to spare him as 
much as possible. By His Majesty's desire the religious side of the 
great event, it was announced, would be accentuated —the pageantry 
diminished. All idea of the second day’s long, tiring procession 
through London was, perforce, abandoned, the Service in the Abbey 
was much curtailed, and many of the notable people, whose presence 
would have added to the impressiveness of the Service, have been 
unable to return, — Nevertheless it) was clear from the first that the 
ceremony would lose nothing in dignity, and the severe trial through 
which King and country have passed, introduced a note of solemnity 
and thankfulness befitting the great occasion. 


THEN AND NOW 

The contrast between the aspect of the country in June and this 
month could hardly be more marked. East of Charing Cross only 
dismantled stands reminded one of the suddenly checked festivities, 
the roystering spirit of the month before last had gone, and was not to 
return, and but for the more important illuminations which remained 
ready, with a not misplaced confidence, the City wore its usual air, 
but beneath the surface everywhere was a deep gratitude that the 
King had been spared for the great Sacrament, which is the last 
link in the chain which binds him to his people. There was 
this difference, that, instead of looking forward to a holiday 
carnival, the nation turned its thoughts more towards the 
Abbey and the great ceremony, which take upon 
itself almost the form of some splendid thanksgiving Service. 
Instead of the huge number of troops originally arranged for, some 
30,000 men were found sufficient to keep the line of the shorter 
procession, but these were carefully drawn from different regiments, 
seas to be thoroughly representative of the Army as a whole, 
If the decorations do not quite rival those of the earlier part of the 
year, they were yet entirely satisfactory, and St. James’s Street was 
like a bower fragrant with fresh flowers. Clubs, commercial houses 
and private houses carried out very fine decorative schemes, but 
the abandonment of the second day's long procession confined 
these manifestations of loyalty toa limited area. In the matter of 
guests, no formal invitations were issued to foreign Courts, but a 
number of relatives of the Royal family returned, among them being 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke and Duchess of Sparta, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, Prince Albert Victor of Schleswig: Holstein, 
Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
and Prince George and Prince Andrew of Greece. 

In the meantime, the King, on his yacht, so rapidly gained 
strength that one heard with satisfaction of his daily improvement 
until he was able once more to walk about, and the last fears 
vanished. fle went away from London in a screened carriage. 
He returned a few days before the ceremony, driving before all his 
people, looking well, browned and happy, and their welcome must 
have relieved his mind of the last shadow of doubt as to whether 
they would ever forgive him, 


seemed to 


AUGUST 13, 1902 


Coronation Dap 


Tue day on which was to take place the event which King 
Edward described as one of the most solemn and important of 
my life” broke with every promise of fine weather—a_ promise 
that was practically fulfilled, for though there was not much bright 
sunshine there was no rain except a brief shower, and that was 
when the great ceremony was over. With the sunrise came 
the first heralds of the coming event. At half-past four the first 
gun of the twenty-one to be fired from the Tower boomed out its 
salute to the King. Immediately afterwards the guns in Hyde 
Park, to the number of forty-one, took up the tale, and the bells of 
many of the churches began a joyous peal. The police were astir 
even before this, and it was not long before the streets of London, 
usually given over to the solitary policeman and the milkman, began 
to grow animated, The crowds grew asthe hours drew on, but were 
not so dense as might have been expected. The spectacle in the 
neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace was brilliant as the troops 
began to assemble. The cadets from Woolwich and Sandhurst 
were noticeable amid the gathering scarlet lines of soldiery. The 
troops continued to assemble until the Mall was bright’ with 
colour. The Colonials and the Indians, most of them mounted, 
the naval contingent, Guards, both horse and foot, linesmen, all in 
turn occupied the attention of the waiting spectators, Then there 
was Lord Kitchener to be greeted on hisarrival—and a right hearty 
one he had too—and other notable personages. Time passed quickly 
with so much to look at, and the most perfect order ruled in the 
crowd, Besides, the military bands stationed along the route 
marched up and down playing, and the people had to confess that 
the hours of waiting were made as little tedious as possible. 
At length the appointed hour drew near, and at twenty minutes past 
ten the first: procession—eight carriages of members of the Royal 
Family and Royal Guests—passed out of the Palace gates. As 
soon as these had passed the procession of the Prince of Wales 
turned out from York Gate. As soon as it was clear the King’s 
procession was marshalled. 

THE KING'S IR ICESSION 

At three minutes to eleven, the booming of guns in Hyde Park 
announced that the King had started on his memorable progress to the 
Abbey. And then the crowd caught sight of His Majesty, and enthu- 
siasm, long pentup, broke forth. —TLats went off, handkerchiefs were 
waved, and cheer upon cheer roared a welcome to the King. It was 
generally remarked how well the King and the Queen looked. Their 
Majesties wore ermine capes, and the King had on his head a 
crimson velvet cap, trimmed with ermine. Both their Majesties 
were evidently pleased and moved by the tumultuous outburst: of 
welcome that greeted them. The scene was indeed inspiriting 
as the procession passed down the Mall, for the procession, though 
not very long, made up for its lack of length by its brilliance. At 
the’head of it rode Lieutenant Cowans, Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-Genceral, followed by the advanced guard of the King’s 
escort of Royal Hlorse Guards. Then came the King’s Barge- 
master and twelve watermen in quaint uniforms, and after 
them four carriages containing the Houscholds of their Majesties. 
The personal Staff of the Commander-in-Chief followed, preceding 
the A.D.C.’s, Volunteers, Yeomanry, Militia, Honorary Indian 
and Regular Forces. The three Indian A.D.C.’s, Sir Pertab 
Singh, Maharajah of Idar ; the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, and the 
Maharajah of Gwalior, presented a magnificent appearance in their 
Behind the A.D.C.’s rode Lord Kitchener, whose 
commanding figure was casily discernible and who was warmly 
greeted at every point of the route. Equally demonstrative was the 
reception accorded to Lord Roberts, who rode at the rear of the 


gorgeous dress. 


Headquarter Staff of the Army. Behind him) marched the 
King’s Marshalmen and twenty-five Yeomen of the Guard 
in their picturesque old-time uniform. The extra Equerries 


and Equerries in Ordinary followed, and were preceded by the 
escorts of Colonial and Indian Cavalry and by the first division 
of the Sovereign's escort of Royal Horse Guards. Then came the 
King and (Queen in their state coach, drawn by eight of the famous 
cream-coloured horses, following which was the Standard, the 
Duke of Connaught, Prince Arthur of Connaught, and a long string 
of officers holding posts of importance. Royal grooms, the 
rear division of the Sovereign's escort of Koyal Horse Guards, and 
a reserve squadron of Life Guards brought the procession to a close. 


THE ROUTE TO THE ABBEY 


The route to Westminster Abbey was by the Mall, the Horse 
Guards’ Arch, Whitchall and Parliament Street. AIL along the 
route the stands were filled with spectators, and these stractures, 
so depressingly ugly when empty, presented a pretty picture as 
the occupants greeted their Majesties. At the Horse Guards 
every coign of vantaye was occupied. On cither side of the arch- 
way were two large stands occupied by some 4,000 naval and 
military officers with their wives and families. The officers were 
in full-dress uniform, and there was a grand display of medals. 
It may casily be imagined that these stands, with uniforms and 
pretty dresses, presented one of the striking scenes on the route. 
But’ perhaps nowhere were the spectators more closely packed 
than near Westminster Abbey. Stands had been erected around the 
building, and these were hung with heavy crimsonand yellow bunting, 
while from numerous other points of vantage depended flags and other 
decorative devices, which gave a lively and attractive appearance 
to the exterior. Ina prominent place could be read the legend : 
“Loyal Middlesex Greets its King and Queen!” and at another 
* Long Live the King and Queen !” was the inscription which was to 
greet their Majesties as they came near the Abbey. Westminster 
Hospital and the Guildhall were almost surrounded by stands, and 
the decorations were very imposing. The petition, ** God Bless 
our King and Queen!” was displayed in bold letters along the 
front ofone building. Opposite, and almost hiding St. Margaret's 
Church from view, was a gigantic stand, which seated some 3,400 
people. Every available spot: from which the State procession 
could be seen was occupied. The stands erected for the convenience 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament—the Lords in 
Palace Yard and the Comm ons in Parliament Square—had received 


THE GRAPHIC SPECIAL 


a fresh coat of brick-coloured paint. These rapidly filled up during 
the carly morning, as did also the other official stands erected by 
His Majesty’s Office of Works in Parliament Square and at the 
Westminster end of Whitehall for the accommodation of Govern- 
ment officials and our Colonial guests. 

THE KING'S ARRIVAL AT THE ABBEY 

At the Abbey were posted as guards of honour a force of blue- 
Jackets and a body of Foot Guards. The Abbey itself had early 
been alive with officials of all kinds, and those who were fortunate 
enough to have seats near by and to be in them early, saw officials 
arrive long before there was any sign of any procession. After 
them came invited guests—Peers, the Diplomatic Corps, the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and others. They had also had the 
privilege of seeing all the processions arrive, including that of the 
Lord Mayor, whose arrival, with the Lady Mayoress, in the famous 
gingerbread coach ought not to be left unmentioned, But these 
sights were as nothing to the spectators who were waiting to sce the 
King. It was at 11.25 that the King and Quceen’s golden State 
coach came into view, and it was greeted with a spontaneous 
shout of joy which revealed as nothing else could the delight 
of His Majesty’s subjects that at last their King was to be 
crowned, The King smiled jubilantly as he acknowledged the 
cheers of his people, while the Queen, looking as charming as ever, 
bowed from right to left. In a few minutes their Majesties had 
entered the Abbey, and were shut from view of the people outside. 
ut the spectators were to have another opportunity of seeing their 
Sovercign—this time crowned and clothed in the full regalia of his 
office—and they waited patiently until the great ceremony had been 
concluded before dispersing. 

THE SALUTES 

We have already referred to the salutes fired at the Tower and 
Hyde Park at sunrise and on the King’s departure from the Palace. 
When the Abbey was reached another forty-one guns at the Tower 
and twenty-one in Hyde Park announced the fact. The system of 
signalling was managed admirably, and the exact moment when the 
Archbishop placed the Crown on the King’s head was made known 
to hundreds of thousands of loyal subjects who neither saw the 
ceremony nor the procession, by the thunderous roar of sixty-two 
guns at the Tower and forty-one in Hyde Park. Similarly, when 
the King left the Abbey and also when he reached Buckingham 
Palace, salutes of forty-one and twenty-one guns were fired at the 
Tower and in Hyde Park respectively. 

THE RETURN FROM THE ABBEY 

On leaving the Abbey, the King and Queen had a most enthusias- 
tic reception. The National Anthem was played, all the people 
singing, and the King drove away amid enthusiastic cheers. The 
Duke of Connaught, Prince Christian, Lord Roberts, and Lord 
Kitchener were also loudly cheered on emerging from the Abbey 
and mounting their horses. The return route was by way of 
Parliament Street, Whitehall, to Trafalgar Square, Cockspur Street, 
Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly and Constitution Hill. At 
Trafalgar Square the crowds were enormous and the scene magnifi- 
cent. The most striking feature of the scene was, perhaps, the 
lining of the plinth and base of the Nelson Column by three rows 
of Royal Navy men. Just one hour after the procession was due at 
Charing Cross, the booming of guns announced its departure from the 
Abbey. The pent-up anxiety of the crowd at the protracted delay, 
which no one could understand, vented itselfin ringing cheers, which 
were renewed as the strains of ‘*God Save the King,” sung by the 
immense concourse in Whitehall, were heard. The pageant at 
length came into view around the corner of Whitehall. Amid 
tumultuous cheering and the clanging of church bells, the Royal 
procession passed by. It was halt-past two o’clock before it made its 
way down Pall Mall, and here again vociferous cheering greeted the 
appearance of their Majesties, who smilingly bowed their acknowledg- 
ments. The Prince and Princess of Wales passed by shortly after- 
wards, and likewise came in for great greeting. 

As the Royal procession passed up St. James’s Street, and along 
Piccadilly to Constitution Hill, there was a repetition of the loyal 
enthusiasm which greeted their Majesties on their journey to the 
Abbey. St. James’s Street was beautifully decorated, and Piccadilly 
too was a blaze of colour. The scene as the procession rounded the 
corner was remarkable. Windows, balconies, and roofs seemed 
packed with cheering enthusiasts. A similar scene of enthusiasm 
was witnessed at Hyde Park Corner, where there was an enormous 
crowd. It was the same in Constitution Hill, the loyal feeling 
displayed being accentuated by the singing of the National 
Anthem by the thousands assembled. Near the Wellington Gate 
sat a group of grey-headed, scarlet-coated pensioners from the 
Chelsea Hospital—in pathetic contrast to the lads of the Scottish 
Orphanage, who were drawn up next to them, 

ARRIVAL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

His Majesty arrived at Buckingham Palace on his return from 
Westminster Abbey, in safety, at three o'clock. After their Majesties 
had entered the palace, the popular demonstration was so marked and 
sustained that the King and Queen both went to the balcony over the 
main cntrance. His Majesty stepped up into full sight of the crowd, 
wearing his robes and crown, and was most loyally acclaimed. 
Turning, he invited the Queen to step up besides him, and imme- 
diately there was a renewal of the demonstration, The cheering 
continued without interruption for some minutes, and’ the King and 
Queen repeatedly bowed their acknowledgments. 

AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 

The scene in the gardens of Marlborough House was probably 
one of the prettiest on the whole line of route. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, it will be remembered, had in June extended an 
invitation to the children of certain orphanage homes to view the 
Coronation procession of the 26th and 27th of that month. Their 
Royal Highnesses graciously repeated the invitation for Saturday, 
and early in the morning more than a thousand little guests 
assembled. Of this nember 300 came from the Merchant Seamen's 
Orphanage at Snaresbrook, followed by the boys from the training 
ship of the National Refuges for Homeless Children, the boys and 
girls of the Caledonian Asylum, 326 children of the Foundling 
Hospital, and the girls of the Princess Mary Village Homes. 
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The Processions 


Tus first procession proceeded at 1010 acm. from Buckingham Palace 
along the Mall, through the Horse Guards’ Arch, Whitehall, down Partian nt 
Street, by the east side of Parliament Square and the north side of St. 
Margaret's Church to the western entrance of Westminster Abbey, in the 
following order :— 


Trumpeters, Royal Horse Guards. 
Band, Ist Life Guards. 
Squadron, Ist Life Guards, 
First Troop Escort, Royal Horse Guards, 
Dress carriages and pairs conveying the Royal Family and Foreign 
Royal Princes. 
VIRST CARRIAGE 
H.R, the Duke of Cambridge. 
ILRI Princess Frederica (Baroness von Pawel Ranmuingen). 
H.RAH. the Princess Alice of Albany, 
SRCOND CARRIAGE 
ILRAL the Prince Andrew of Greece. 
H.R. the Prince George of Greve. 
ILS.H. the Princess Victoria Alice of Battenberg. 
Her Grand Duca! Highness the Princess Louis of Battenberg. 
THIRD CARRIAGE 
HLH. the Prince Maurice of Battenberg. 
HLL. the Prince Leopold of Battenberg. 
HLH. the Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 

LH. the Princess Victoria Eugénie of Battenberg 
ILR.H. the Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg) 
FOURTH CARRIAGE 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 
WAR. the Crown Prince of Koumania. 

TLR. the Crown Princess of Koumania, 

FIFTH CARKIAGE 
HLH. the Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, 
IL. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig. Holstein. 
TLRS. the Princess Victoria Patricia of Connaught. 
H.LR.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein, 
BINTIE CARRIAGE 
H.R.H. the Princess Margaret. 

H.R. the Du chess of Connaught. 

H.R.H, the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

H.R. the Duke of Sparta, 

SEVENTH CARRIAGE 
H.R. the Crown Prince of Denmark, 

H.R... the Duchess of Sparta, 

H.R.H. the Prince Henry of Prussia, 

H.R.H. the Princess Henry of Prussia, 

KIGHTH CARRIAGE (six black horses), 

The Lady Alexandra Duff. 

H.R.H. the Princess Maud (Princess Charles of Denmark). 
H.R, the Princess of Victoria. 

HLR,H, the Princess Louise (Duchess of Fife). 
2nd Troop of Escort of Koyal Horse Guards. 

THE !RINCE OF WALES'S PROCESSION 
Advanced Guard of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales's Escort of Royal Horse Guards. 
Two carriages containing the Household of Their Royal Highnesses. 
T.R.LW, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Second Troop Escort, H.R.H the Prince of Wales, 

On arriving at Westminster Abbey, it continued its march down Victoria 
Street, and halted in Buckingham Palace Road, with its head 350 yards west 
of the Grosvenor Hotel. After the Service it wheeled abyut and followed back 
tothe Abbey in rear of the Sovereign's Escort. 

THE KING'S PROCESSION 


The King’s Procession left Buckingham Palace at 11 a.m., and followed 
the same route as the first procession in the following order :— 
A Staff Officer. 
Advanced Guard, Sovereign's Escort, Ist Life Guards, 
King’s Barge Master and 12 Watermen. 
Four dress carriages and pairs, conveying the Household of Their Majesties. 
Personal Staff to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Aides.de.Camp to the King, including Lieut..Colonel His Highness Maha- 
rajah Sir Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur of Cooch Behar, G.C.LE, 
C.B., A.D.C.; Major-General His Highness Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh of 
Idar, G.C.S.L., K.C.B., A.D.C., LL.D. yColonel His Highness Maharajah Dhiraj 
Sir Madho Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, G.C.S8.1., A.D.C, 

Major-General Sir Alfred Gaselee, Admiral Sir E. Seymour, and General 
Viscount Kitchener, abreast, 
Officers of the Headquarter Staff. 
Field Marshal the Right Hon. Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., K.P., Commander-in- 
Chief. 
His Majesty's Marshalmen. 
Yeomen of the Guard, 
The Equerries in Ordinary to the King. 
His Highness Prince Albert of | His Royal Highness the Prince Christian 
Schleswig. Holstein. of Schleswig- Holstein, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Charles of Denmark, 
Escort of Colonial Cavalry. 
Escort of Indian Cavalry. 
First Division of Sovereign's Escort, Royal Horse Guards, 
State Coach conveying their Majesties 
THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Duke of Connaught, K.G. 
H.R. Prince Arthur of Connaught, K.G. 
Field Officer of Escort, 


Captain of Escort. The Standard. Chief Staff Officer, 
Captain General of the The Captain of the The Master 
Royal Archer Guard Yeomen of the of 
“of Scotland. Guard. the Horse. 
The Equerry The Equerry The Equerry Crown 
in Wanting in Waiting in Waiting Equerty. 


to the King, 


to the Quee to the King. 
The Silver Stick. 


The Field Otticer in Brigade 

Waiting. 
Adjutant in 

Brigade Waiting. 


Silver Stick 


Aide.de.Camp to 
Adjutant, 


General H.R.H. 
Duke of Connaught. 
Royal OTs, 
Rear Division Sovereign's Escort, Royal Horse Guards, 
Orderlhies to neral H.R.H. Duke of Connaught 
Reserve Squadron of 2nd Life Guards, 


On arrival at Westminster Abbey the military part of the procession continued 
down Victoria Street, and halted in Buckingham Palace Road, west of the 
Grosvenor Hotel, returning up Victoria Street at 12.15 p.m., and taking up its 
position for the return journey. 

The return journey was by the same route as far as the Horse Guards, thence 
continuing up W hitehall, and by Cockspur Street, St. James's Street Piccadilly, 
and Constitution Hill to Buckingham Palace, the escorts taking up the positions 
which they previously occupied, the reserve squadron returning to its 
quarters by Buckingham Palace Koad. 
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EARLY ARRIVAL: A FAIR SPECTATOR GOING TO TAKE HER SEAT 
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En the Streets 


THOSE who have deplored of late the tendency of 
London crowds to indulge in horseplay and inde- 
corous revelry on every conceivable occasion, must 
have been agreeably surprised by the conduct of the 
countless thousands who thronged the strects on 
Coronation Day, The tide of humanity, which 
set from east to west and west to east was as 
orderly and well-behaved as one could wlsh to 
see, and the surprising thing about it was the 
very small percentage of roughs who attempted to 
extract amusement out of the situation according 
to their own peculiar and hooliganistic lights. 
The explanation, of course, is simple and obvious. 
Everyone had something to see, everyone had some- 
thing to do, In the morning there was the vastly 
impressive procession; in the evening the truly 
splendid illuminations. In the morning one watched 
the procession ; in the evening one watched the crowd, 
and incidentally wished that the King and some of the 
distinguished visitors could do likewise. It wasa very 
happy crowd. Happy in itself, happy in that the 
King was better, happy that the great day had 
passed so well, happy in appreciation of the liberal 
sights provided. It took everything very good- 
temperedly. It was not pleasant to struggle to the 
Mall hoping to have an excellent view and find that 
unless you had eyes which would penetrate a serried 
rank of cavalry, and then two rows of stalwart 
Colonials, you might as well be in Timbuctoo; but what 
matter? There were other points less zealously guarded. 
It was not pleasant to be on the outer fringe when the 
mass of humanity swayed through the confining 
cordon of police and military—the confining cordon 
is apt at such moments to act rather hastily—it was 
not altogether pleasant to stand for many hours 
waiting for the procession, which proved to be an 
hour late on its return, but one and all made the best 
of it. Some came prepared. Newspapers were 
spread along the kerb and factory girls comfortably 
ensconced thereon indulged in playfully gibing the 
military. Tommy Atkins is afraid of nothing in front 
of him, but to stand unmoved while the wits of 
Whitechapel ranked behind you criticise the cut 
of your scarlet tunic, and the hang of your tartan 
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“preeks” is a severe test of courage, and how 
severe the mantling colour and occasional back- 
flung retort revealed. It became a very hungry 
crowd too, That last hour, when everyone wanted 
food, was distinctly trying. Breakfast was an early 
meal on Saturday—in some cases it was a meal only 
honoured in the breach—and lunch was long in 
coming. All down Pall Mall the crowd was 
deliberately tortured, and bore the torture with a 
grin. The long line of clubs had balconies crowded 
with guests and members. Those guests were much 
envied. They had breakfast about eleven, — The 
crowd knew that very well. They had lunch too before 
the procession came. The crowd saw the glitter of 
an occasional bottle and noted a piece of ice which 
skated into the street, suggestively indicating what 
pleasant fare it had cooled, and when all was over 
and a rush was made for the restaurants, the happy 
clubs had tea! It is to be feared Tommy was hungry 
too; the ambulance men, quiet and resourceful, ocea- 
sionally were called to carry a redcoat off the hunger- 
stricken field, but no one complained. There was 
the King at last, looking happy, obviously quite re- 
covered and quite as obviously crowned ; that was 
what all had come to see—that was what all would 
have waited thrice as long to see, and had, in both 
senses, hungered to see. The crowd brought its 
children out in the evening. Perhaps it was not 
so much in order that in after years the little ones 
might proudly brag of what they had witnessed, 
as because no one could be spared to stay at home to 
mind them. Everyone was in the streets, and every 
one’s wife, and everyone’s baby. A happy little 
gang of urchins, such as Mrs. Stanley would have 
delighted in, perched on a coping at St. Paul’s, sang 
God Save the King with an irresistible abandon 
for hours. A stalwart working man paraded the 
city with a child on each shoulder—perilous you 
might think, but there is chivalry even in crowds. 
Some people may have got squeezed and hustled, 
but these were not the little ones. The only dis- 
satisfied units, perhaps, were the sellers of **ticklers” 
and other nuisances. They were very few in number, 
and did but a small and surreptitious business, It 
was a great day and a great crowd, and both were 
wholly satisfactory. 
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One of the most Sonepicnosis features of the Procession was the escort of Indian Cavalry in their 


picturesque uniforms. They rode in * pence of honour, bein; 
of Royal Horse Guards. Our artist was enabled to make this drawing by the i 


‘ ig only separated from the King’s coach by the escort 
‘ind permission of the Royal Societies’ Club in St. James's Street, from a window in their premises 
THE INDIAN CAVALRY ESCORT PASSING THE ROYAL SOCIETIES’ CLUB 


DRAWN BY JOHN CHARLTON 
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“The exhortation bein, ended, all the P; present do their homage publicly and you, as in right of the Church. 8o he 
th ) 


Ip me God.’ Then the Archbishop kisseth the Kin, left cheek. 
aking off his coronet, kneels down be His Majesty's knees, the rest of the 
es af the Blood Re kneeling in their places, taking off th r mets, and pronouncing th 

words of homage after him, the Prince of Wales saying ‘I, N., Prince, or Duke, ete., of N., do become 
your liegeman of life and limb, and of eart hly worship, and faith and truth, I will bear unto you, to live 
and die, against all manner of folks. So help me G x 


solemnly unto the King. e@ Arch His Majesty's knees, and the rest of Then the Prince of Wale 
the Bishops kneel in their places ; B ther, for the shortening of the cere- Pri; 

mony, the Archbishop saying :— I, Frederic shbis 0 Pt F 1 80 every one of the rest, 
I, N., Bishop of N., repeating the rest audib p) wi aithful and true, and faith 
and truth will bear unto you our Sovereign Lord, and your heirs hin, f the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. And I will do, and truly acknowledge the service of the lands I claim to hold of 


THE PRINCE oF WALES DOING HOMAGE TO THE KING 
DRAWN BY BALLIOL SALMON 
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IN THE ABBEY 


By THE Rey. J. H. T. PERKINS, MINOR CANON AND SACRIST OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


One more of the glorious and grand ceremonies which have 
made Westminster the true home and centre of all English-speaking 
peoples has now come and gone. Never in all probability has a 
Coronation been witnessed which was at once so magnificent in its 
general setting and at the same time so intensely pathetic from the 
personal circumstances surrounding the central figures in the 
service. To describe adequately the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra would be a sheer impossibility. 
To do so with any approach to either completeness or satisfaction 
would require the space of an exceedingly bulky volume. It can 
only be designated as one long series of glorious, beautiful, and 
symbolical spectacles from the early hours of Saturday until 


the last of England’s peers and peeresses had departed from the, 


sacred precincts of Westminster Abbey. 

The whole place was alive at an early hour on the eventful 
morning. A curiously expectant thrill seemed to pervade the 
entire atmosphere. Many persons were found making their way to 
the seats appointed for them as early as seven o'clock. Guns had 
been booming hours before, and now the interest of a mighty 
people was slowly becoming concentrated in that glorious building 
—'‘‘the most lovely and lovable thing in Christendom.” 

By ten o’clock in the morning almost every seat was occupied by 
the specially invited guests. Looking from end to end of the vast 
nave nought could be discerned save a great sea of colour, which 
varied with every movement on the part of the hundreds of persons 
comprising it. It may truly be said that never for two centuries at 
the very least has Westminster Abbéy been adorned with such 
scrupulous care and with such perfect good taste as at the Corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. Not one single solitary, detail seems to 
have been overlooked, the large galleries in which the guests were 
accommodated had been designed in such a manner as to obscure 
little or nothing of the beautiful proportions and the aged pillars 
of the Abbey. The groundwork of the decorated portion 
consisted of hangings of purple and old gold, which afforded a most 
satisfactory set-off to the brilliant display of gorgeous uniforms and 
blazing gems. Passing on beneath the massive organ screen into 
the choir there might be discerned some of the greatest notables in 
the land. The Speaker occupied a prominent position in the 
Dean’s stall, while in the corresponding portion of the choir seats 
sat a gorgeous array of dark-skinned Potentates from the far- 
distant East; further on towards the altar were to be seen a 
number of Cabinet Ministers and their predecessors in the 
office, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Brodrick, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Akers Douglas, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Hanbury, Lord Justice Romer, Siz Francis 
Jeune, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Ritchie, were but a few of the many 
men of mark, learning, and eminence who were there seated. 
Passing on still further eastward and coming to the north and 
south transept, the lower portions were thronged from end to 
end with all the flower of England’s nobility. Here were to be 
discerned many a fair dame blazing with her ancestral jewels and 
attired in the loveliest costume which twentieth century art could 
design, the whole being set off to the most wonderful advantage by 
the elegant furred crimson robe of state. The east end of 
Westminster Abbey was without doubt a perfect triumph of beauty. 
On the credence table immediately beneath the Royal box stood a 
massive array of what must surely have been the most splendid 
collection of golden plate ever collected together in England in one 
place. On the north side of the sacrarium were the bishops 
occupying two benches and lending additional colour to the scene 
with the scarlet of their chimeres. The High Altar was resplen- 
dant with crimson and gold, on it there was placed the handsome 
new frontal designed by Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., with its 
V-autifully appropriate motto ‘Domine fac Salvos Regem et 
seginam,” while above there gleamed the golden chalices, flagons, 
and patens which have been the proud possession of Westminster 
Abbey since Restoration times. Above -all stood the massive 
altar-cross presented not many years since by the Earl of 
Rosebery. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the first scene in this glorious national 
pageant was enacted. The sound of distant music was heard, for 
the procession of the Regalia right round the Eastern Ambulatory 
was taking place. Then silence followed, broken only by the faint 
and distant sound of melody as the Bishops of Bath and Wells and 
Oxford knelt at the entrance «f Henry VII.’s Chapel and sang the 
Coronation Litany. The responses were made by the two senior 
choirs of the Abbey and the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 
Then the doors of the altar-sc-een opened and some dozen clergy 
of the Abbey, vested, some in the new crimson copes, others in 
black silk scarves, bands and surplices, made their appearance and 
delivered up the precious emblems they bore into the hands of Dr. 
Duckworth, the Sub-Dean. A moment’s pause and the Sacrist of the 
Abbey came forward and lighted the twin candles at either end of 
the high altar. Then the melody broke forth once more, this time 
a grand old German chorale. The Regalia were delivered again to 
their respective bearers, and then the stately procession wended its 
way on to the theatre and down the choir and nave headed by the 
Dean’s Beadle of Westminster, the King’s Scholars of West- 
minster School and the two choirs. 

An interval then followed, which was, however, more than 
sufficient y relieved by the noble marches executed by the orchestra 
and organ under the alternate direction of Prof. Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Sir Walter Parratt. A hush then came over the scene 
and another brilliant display of colour was witnessed. Up the long 
nave and choir came England's Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood Royal ushered in solemn state by the heralds in their quaint 
costumes attended by countless pages and train-bearers, each one of 
whom was a perfect picture. 

Another break and the procession of Royal guests, one of the 
most interesting events of the day, appeared, the members being 
conducted for the most part to seats in the choir. Here were to be 


seen the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke and Duchess of 
Sparta, Prince George and Prince Andrew of Greece, and the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania. 

Then another pause and the music burst forth again, this time 
accompanying a second and most popular procession, a small one 
on this occasion—that of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

All this was intensely interesting to every beholder, but when all 
was said and done it was but the commencement of a glorious 
vision of beauty the recollection of which can never possibly fade 
away from the minds of those who were privileged to witness it. 
Now the Abbey bells were heard ringing a tuneful peal of welcome 
to the King, the music of Mr. Percy Godfrey’s Coronation Prize 
March burst forth from the orchestra, and the first portion of the 
Royal procession, that which was headed by the Chaplains in 
Ordinary to the King and the Dean and Canons of Westminster 
advanced to their places. Many interesting personages were there, 
the more mention of whom is impossible within such brief 
limits. There was the hereditary Champion, Mr. F. S. Dymoke, 
carrying the Standard of England, the four Knights of the Garter 
appointed to assist at the Anointing clad in their dark blue mantles, 
there too was seen the thin spare form of the new Prime Minister of 
England, and the two Archbishops vested in magnificent white 
damask copes, the one of them bending beneath the weight of 
upwards of fourscore years. 

A signal was given and the stately music to which Sir Hubert 
Parry has set the opening Anthem, ‘*I was glad when they said 
unto me” broke upon the ear. Very beautiful and dignified it 
sounded, but it engaged little attention, for all eyes were fixed upon 
the vision of lovely womanhood presented by Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. There she came with bare head, supported on 
either side by Bishops of Oxford and Norwich, and preceded by 
her Chamberlain and Regalia-bearers ; following her came twelve 
Maids of Honour and Bedchamber ladies, whose magnificent trains, 
as they lay spread out upon the floor of the Church, were a sight to 
behold. 

Then another pause, and King Edward VII. in his Royal 
crimson robe of State, the central figure of all this great 
ceremony was seen, walking to universal delight as firmly as 
though he had never known a day’s illness, surrounded with his 
glittering troupe of Regalia-bearers, and followed by the pic- 
turesquely dressed Yeomen of the Guard. 

The procession, glorious and lengthy, was at an end ; the King and 
Queen were conducted to their chairs on the south side of the 
Sanctuary, and Archbishop Temple’s strident voice was heard ask- 
ing the people of England for their Recognition of the new 
Sovereign. With one loud acclaim came the answer, ‘*God save 
King Edward VII.” Once only, instead of four times, did the 
Recognition take place, and then the aged Archbishop made his 
way to the north side of the High Altar, and began the Service of 
Holy Communion, the Sermon being omitted. As soon as Wesley’s 
beautiful Creed had been performed by the musicians, another 
striking scene took place, the ministering of the Oath. All ears 
were strained to catch the sound of the words. Archbishop Temple 
was faintly heard in the distance, but when the time came for the 
King to make his final declaration, his strong, clear tones, 
which carried to the uttermost limits of the choir, if not beyond, 
amazed everyone. The Oath was signed, and the great Bible duly 
kissed, and then came the Anointing. 

Four pages were seen advancing from the Confessor’s Chapel 
carrying in their hands the gleaming white and gold canopy, wl. ch 
they set in its position'above the Coronation chair and delivered it 
to the four Earls, Rosebery, Cadogan, Spencer and Derby. Meun- 
while King Edward was stripped of his crimson Parliament robe 
and his Cap ot Estate by the Lord Great Chamberlain, and, 
supported by the Bishops of Durham and Bath and Wells on 
either side, he was placed in the venerable Coronation chair. 
Handel’s time-honoured music, first composed for the Corona- 
tion of George II. and Queen Caroline, now  resounded 
throughout the Abbey, during the singing of which, in order 
to expedite matters, the Anointing actually took place. This 
was, of course, performed by Archbishop Temple, while he 
was assisted in this, and practically all the other ceremonies, by 
Dr. Duckworth, the Sub-Dean. Dean Bradley was present in 
person, but age and infirmity prevented him from taking much part 
in the highly elaborate and complicated ceremonial. | When 
Handel’s music had drawn to a close the unction was over, the 
canopy was removed, and the remainder of the ceremonial, 
military and ecclesiastical. was proceeded with. One by one 
the sacred Coronation vestments, resplendent with glorious 
gold work, were placed upon our new Sovereign. The Sword of State 
was girded upon him and subsequently redeemed by the Marquess 
of Londonderry. The Orb and the Ring were duly placed, the 
one on the third finger, the other in His Majesty’s right hand, 
the two Sceptres were delivered, and then came the supreme climax 
of all. Everyone waited in almost breathless anticipation. Every 
second seemed to last as long as an entire minute, and then there 


) came one wild burst of tumultuous applause of ** God save the King,” 


as Archbishop Temple, assisted by his brother prelates, solemnly 


. Placed the Crown—the ensign of sovereignty—upon the brow 
, of our Seventh Edward. Peals of trumpets followed from the 


organ-loft, the firing of the Abbey bells, and the distant booming 
of the guns at the Tower and in St. James’s Park might be heard. 
Then came solemn words of Blessing, and the King was 
** lifted,” to quote the technical phrase, into the gorgeous 
throne prepared for him upon the theatre. The Homage was 
wonderfully beautiful, as the gorgeously clad prelates and the 
no less gorgeous peers knelt arownd their new Monarch, and 
repeated the solemn oath. Meanwhile Sir Frederick Bridge’s new 
anthem, ** Kings shall see and arise, Princes also shall worship,” 
was executed with brilliant and conspicuous success. When this 


truly beautiful composition had come to an end the drums and t}:. 
trumpets rcsounded once more, and the shout went up again + 
‘* God save King Edward, Long Live King Edward, May the Kin, 
live for ever.” The Coronation of Queen Alexandra, simp 
though it appears by comparison, was strangely beautiful and had - 
wonderful pathos of its own, The officiant at this portion of th: 
ceremonial was his Grace the Archbishop of York, while at the 
Anointing the four Knights of the Garter were replaced by four «f 
our loveliest Duchesses, those of Sutherland, Portland, Marlborough 
and Montrose. The placing of the new gleaming Crown, with it. 
eight different arches upon the Queen’s brow was the signal for all 
our noble ladies to place their own Coronets upon their heads, and a 
wonderful feature did this act lend to the general beauty of the 
scene. 

Then followed one of the most effective pieces of the entire 
Coronation, when, to the sound of the magnificent piece of 
improvisation upon the great organ by Mr. Walter Alcock, the 
crowned and annoin'ed Queen Consort took up her station, sur- 
rounded by her own pages and regalia-bearers, and attended by the 
Mistress of the Robes. 

Without further delay the Archbishop proceeded with the Offer- 
tory, during which an exquisitely beautiful little anthem by Purcell 
was sung. The offerings of bread and wine, of two crimson palls 
and the traditional ingot and mark of gold having been performed 
in accordance with tradition, the prayer for the Church Militant 
followed, and the whole of this glorious and unique event in 
English history was crowned in the most sacred possible manner 
by the consecration and administration of the Holy Communion. 
This portion of the ceremony was of course familiar to most persons, 
and obviously calls for comparatively little comment. When at length, 
however, the final benediction had been pronounced by the Venerable 
Primate, strains of loud Thanksgiving were heard as Dr. Stanford’s 
popular 7@ Deum in B flat was performed. The King and Queen re- 
paired to their respective ‘‘ traverses ” in the Confessor’s Chapel, and 
preparations were forthwith made for the concluding procession. It 
was a long while as it seemed ere the chief figures made their 
reappearance, and in the meantime the National Anthem had 
been sung with the most enthusiastic loyalty, a brilliant volun- 
tary had been executed upon the organ by Mr. Alcock and the 
Kaiser-Marsch by Wagner had commenced. Then took place 
quite the most touchingly beautiful scene of all as Queen 
Alexandra was conducted down the nave, Weariness and excite- 
ment proved almost too much for our beloved Queen, for she leant 
her arm upon that of the Bishop of Oxford, whose noble and hand- 
some features and the splendid robe in which he was arrayed all 
combined with Her Majesty’s own dazzling beauty to render a 
picture in which the greatest of artists would revel. Last of all 
came the King, preceded by his own Regalia-bearers as before, 
though wearing on this his return journey his purple robes of 
estate. A storm of cheering broke forth from His Majesty's loyal 
subjects in the nave, headed off by the Westminster Boys, and then 
this gorgeous, unique, and most touching spectactle was gathered, 
like its predecessors before it, within the walls of time. 


A Song of Homage 
By J. Russell Darbyshire 


“The King will follow Christ, and we the King, 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
Fall battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign! 
So sang the knighthood moving to their Hall.” 
[Tennyson's *‘ Coming of Arthur.”} 


BLow the loud trumpets, blow ! 
Our Royal Lieges to their sacring go, 
And we to-day repeat the high refrain, 
That Arthurs Halls once heard the knighthood sing : 
“The King will follow Christ, and we the King. 
Let the King reign.” 


Blow the loud trumpets, blow ! 
Ye bells responsive peal, and high and low 
Shout myriads to greet our Lieges twain. 
We love our King and his right loving Queen ; 
And love will be that hath already been. 
So let them reign. 


Blow the glad trumpets, blow ! 
No more to herald wars, and widowed woe, 

But Peace restores sweet laughter once again. 
Far dearer than the jewelled crown of gold, 
This newly treasured olive wreath we hold. 

Let the King reign. 


Then Boer and Briton stand 

Before our crownéd monarch hand in hand 
(Oh, welcome Peace, to rid us of the pain !), 

United now this song of homage bring, 

“The King will follow Christ, and we the King. 
Let the King reign.” 
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Among the first to leave the Abbey at the 


close 
Army. These officers and 


of the Service was the Headquarter Staff of the King to come out of the Abbey before proceeding on the return journey. Our illustration shows the view 
others, among whom co sald be seen the Duke of Connaught, Lord Roberts, from Westminster Hospital 
Lord Kitchener, and other well-known figures, immediately mounted their horses and waited for the 


AFTER THE CEREMONY: WAITING FOR THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE DOOR OF 


THE ABBEY 
DRAWN BY H. LANOS AND GEORGE SOPER 
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“Then the Lord who carries the Sword of State, delivering the said sword to the Lord Chamboriain 
(which is therecpon deposited in the traverse in Saint Edward's he receives from the Losd 
Chamberlain, in lieu thereof, another sword, in a ecabbard of purple velvet, wided for the Kin 
girt withal, which he delivereth to the Archbishop, and the Arch! P, it on the Altar, saith the 
following prayer :—‘ Hear our prayers, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and so support Thy servant 
King Edward, who is now to be girt with this sword, that he may not bear it in vain; but-may use it as 
the minister of God for the terror and punishment of evil-doers, and for the protection and encourage- 


THE LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN 


a 


a 
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ment of those that do well, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ Ther the Archbishop takes the 
Sword trom off the Altar and (the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Loudon and Winchester and 
other Bishops assisting, and going along with him) delivers it into the King’s right hand, and he, holdin; 

{t, the Archbishop saith :—‘ eive this kingly sword, brought now from the Altar of God, and deliverec 
to you by the hands of us, the Bishops and servants of God, though unworthy.’ Tlic King, standing up, 
the Sword is girt about him by the Lord Great Chamberlain ” 


GIRDING THE SWORD ON THE KING 


DRAWN BY GORDON BROWNE, B.1 - 
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“The King and the Queen pass up through the Body of the Church, into and through the Choir, and and then, kneeling at the Faldstools 
80 up the stairs to the Theatre ; and having passed by their Thrones, they make their humble adoration, 


and after, sit down, not in their Thrc 
THE KING AND TH E QUEEN KN EELING AT THE 


Set for them before 
ones, but in their Cha 


FALDSTOOLS | MMEDIATELY 
DRAWN BY w. SMALL 


their chairs, use some short private prayers ; 
irs before, and below, their Thrones” 
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The Spurs are brought from the Altar by the Dean of Westminster, and delivered to the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling down, touches His Majesty's heels therewith, and sends them back to the Altar 


THE LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN PRESENTING THE SPURS TO THE KING 
- DRAWN BY JOHN CHARLTON 
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8T. JAMES'S STREET ON THE WAY BACK TO BUCKINGUAM 


DRAWN BY FRANK CRAIG 
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LOKD VERNON 
Photo by Debenham and Gould, Bournemouth 


The Eluminations 


OF all great holidays, when Londoners have given themselves up 
to rejoicing and festivity, the day of the Coronation, and so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, the night of the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. and his Queen will live longest in their hearts 
and minds. Saturday night was in many respects a night of extra- 
ordinary interest, the loyalty of the crowds eclipsing everything 
previously known. The multitudes, about which something more 
must be said presently, recognised the great import of the ceremonies 
of the day, and fittingly concluded so great a matter with a display 
of deep and unbounded loyalty. There are certainly no records of 
such vast, such never-ending, and yet such perfectly decorous 
crowds having collected in our streets before, determined upon 
one purpose, as were seen on Saturday night. As if by pre- 
arranged accord the general trend was first towards the City, to 
the open space upon which front the Bank of England, the Royal 
Exchange and the Mansion House. At this spot at a very early hour 
of the evening there was no room to move about. Rather was it strug- 
gling about. From every thoroughfare leading into it teeming crowds 
were surging ever towards the centre, while from the very depths of 
the earth loads upon loads more, who had travell.d by the Central 


THE 
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GRAND 


LORD SOMERS 


OF THE KING'S TRAINBEARERS 


London Railway, were being lifted up to the surface as fast as ever 
the machinery could be driven. As one looked upon this dense 
mass it seemed as if the pressure, already very heavy, would 
become too great, and bring with it results that might be 
disastrous. But the best of order prevailed. Once in so 
close a mass movement was impossible; and thousands upon 
thousands stood packed almost to  suffocation—men, women, 
children, and even infants in arms—admiring the brilliant illumina- 
tions. These were indeed on a lavish and imposing scale. The 
Bank, outlined with twinkling crystal, and pretty lamps of all colours 
arranged with charming taste, never looked so gay and lightsome 
before. The Mansion House, with all its graceful outlines marked with 
coloured lamps, crimson, green and amber, shone and glittered 
with splendour, and the Royal Exchange, resplendent in 
crystal glass of many shades and in patriotic devices, added 
to the intense brilliance of this space, and helped to throw 
into greater relief the towering and sombre buildings. From 
the edges of this concourse of people, great numbers anxious to see 
what else London had to show them that night passed along 
Fleet Street, the Strand, Trafalgar Square and Pall Mall, 
their progress being a dazzling one indeed. Every house had its 
patriotic badge of light or its message of loyal affection. The 


arrangements for the crowds of sightseers were of the best 


ILLUMINATIONS AT THE BANK OF 


DRAWN BY GEORGE SOPER 


THE DUKE OF LEINSTER 
Photo by Lafayette, Dublin 
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THE EARL OF CALEDON 
Photo by Lafayette, Dublin 


description. The police, taking up their stand in the centre of 
each road, successfully kept all the people going one way 
to one side of the road, and all those going in the opposite 
direction to the other All confusion and bustling were 
therefore avoided. Vehicular traffic was entirely suspended. 
In clubland and near the Government Offices, Pall Mall was all 
ablaze, but the character of the illuminations in St. James’s Street 
was different. Here there was less boldness, fewer startling 
effects, but in every case the crowns and letters were arranged 
as to position and colour with charming taste, the exquisite 
decorations of the daytime adding to the soft and floral appearance. 
Adequately to express the aspect of Piccadilly is very difficult. 
From many points of view it stood first for the excellence and the 
profusion of its illuminations. It was an entrancing view the spec- 
tators had on turning from St. James’s Street. Every one of the 
large and fashionable hotels, every club, and all the houses of the 
wealthy and great, glowed and flashed and twinkled with myriads 
of many-coloured lamps. From end to end the incalculable masses 
of people walked in a brilliant light, closely packed against the 
railings of the Park on the south, and as closely against the 
houses on the north. . As one looked towards the west, 
down the gentle slope towards the rising ground approaching Hyde 
Park Corner one could see spread out right across the broad street 


side. 
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All the confectioners were raided early in the day. This is what 
the Browns found when tired and famished they wandered round 
in search of food 


a perfect sea of faces in two broad currents moving in opposite 
directions. The sight was profoundly impressive. On one side, 
night, unbroken and intense, seemed to hang over the park enclosed 
by the trees beyond the high railings; and on the other were the 
houses, masses of splendour. And at intervals, from far across the 
silent park, came the white flashes of a searchlight, poised above a 
glittering crown at the summit of the tower of the new Koman 
Catholic Cathedral. 
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Smith took guinca seats on a roof, but his wife, who is rather 
stout, needed much persuasion before she could be got through 
a rather narrow trap-door 


HUMOURS OF CORONATION DAY 


If one house than another deserved special mention 
it was Bath House, Piccadilly, which was long and enthusiastically 
admired. Such triumphs of decoration and illumination are few 
indeed, and Bath Hous: well deserved its praise. In the neigh- 
hourhood of Marlborough House there were dense crowds during 
the whole of the evening. Here the decorations were upon a 
bold and brilliant scale, the main lines of the large building 
being outlined with lamps and crystals which waved and flickered 


more 
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When Tomkins and his wife arrived in London for the 
Coronation this was all the accommodation they could find 


gracefully as each breath of wind played over them. The whole 
was surmounted by a brilliant crown. York House and St. James’s 
Palace were also brilliant with Royal badges. 

I ondon, indeed, was all illumination, with here and there, as at 
the Mansion House and the beautiful Canadian Arch, a specially 
attractive picture. And asif modestly shrinking from the fires that 
had been kindled in honour of its august Sovereign and his Consort, 
Buckingham Palace stood sombre and silent. 


THE 


ILLUMINATIONS AT 


MESSRS. A. AND F. PEARS’ IN 


DRAWN BY GEORGE SOPER 


NEW OXFORD STREET 
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go. 


“The Te Deum being ended, the King is lifted up into his Throne by the Archbishops and Bishops, you, in the name and by the authority of Almighty God, and by the hands of us the bishops and 
; } 


And as you see us to approach nearer to God's altar, 80 vouchsafe 
the more graciously to continue to us your Royal favour and protection. And the Lord God Almighty, 
whose ministers we are, and the stewards of His mysteries, establish your Throne in righteousness, that 
it may stand fast for evermore, like as the sun before Him, and as the faithful witness in heaven, Amen. 


THE INTHRONISATION OF THE KING 


DRAWN BY F. DE HAENEN 


and other Peers of the Kingdc nd being 1ronised, or placed therein, all the great officers, those | servants of God, though unworthy 
that bear the swords and the s« es, and the nobles who had borne the other regalia, stand round about | < 
the steps of the Throne ; and the Archbishop, standing before the King, saith :—'‘ Stand firm, and hold 
fast from henceforth the seat and state of Royal and Iniperial dignity, which is this day delivered unto 
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“The hing 


aml Queen deliver their Sceptres to the Noblemen who had previously borne them, and 
descend from th Thrones, supported and attended as be 


of Westminster, with the Bishops’ Assistants, namely, the 
amd go to the steps of the Altar, where, Gospel, have communicated in both kinds, the King 
taking off their Crowns, which they deliver to the Lord Great Ct lain and other appointed officer to and kneel down, and the Arc 
hold, they kneel down.” (Here follows the Ante-Communion Serv When the Archbishops and Dean 
THE KING AND THE 


to them" 
QUEEN RECEIVING THE 


acher, and those who read the Epistle and 


Q shall advance to the steps of the Altar 
hbishop shall administer the Bread, and the Dean of Westminster the Oup 


HOLY COMMUNION AFTER THEIR CORONATION 
DRAWN BY G. P. JACOMB HOOD, BRL 
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Empressions of the Coronation 


BY ONE WHO SAT IN THE NAVE 

THE writer of these lines will merely attempt to give his own 
impressions of the imposing and beautiful ceremony of August 9th, 
and not intercalate other people’s testimony. 

In order to see everything from the beginning he started at seven 
fifteen in the morning, and driving with scarcely a stop through 
streets but thinly crowded and well policed, drew up outside the 
north entrance to the Abbey at 7.30. Passing through a labyrinth 
of whitewashed (?) deal corridors and timber alleys, he entered the 
north nave through a tight corkscrew passage and sat on his 
allotted space of sixteen inches on the benches of the ground tier. 
Underneath the seat was a convenient space for hats, there was a 
comfortable back rail and a plush-covered ledge in front. On each 
seat was placed a little red-covered book of the Service and the 
programme of the processions. Every person coming in was 
swiftly and surely shown to his or her seat by ‘‘ goldsticks,” whose 
pleasant courtesy and ready sympathy did much to alleviate the 
loudly expressed complaints of the inevitable pushful persons who 
announced to those whom it did not concern * that there had been 
an awful muddle somewhere,” and that their sons, daughters, 
sisters and brothers were by every law, human and divine, entitled to be 
there, had been promised a seat by the highest in the land, and were 
now sitting waiting dressed and ready to come at a summons if only 
the ‘*muddle” could be cleared up and the missing tickets sent. 
As a matter of fact every available seat was carefully allotted, and 
in the whole of the nave the pressent writer only noticed three 
places which remained unoccupied by their expected tenants. 

The decorations and seating arrangements of the Abbey (in the 
nave at any rate) struck me as being in excellent taste, and as 
interfering as little as possible with the beauty of the architecture. 
The splendid carpet, which ran nearly the length of the Abbey, was 
in varying shades of greenish blue (what would—wrongly—be 
called peacock blue by the trade). The plush covering the barricade 
on either side of the nave was of the same tint, and this blue, 
alternating with amber yellow, reappeared in the hangings screening 
the front of each tier of seats. The contrast of this blue and amber 
yellow with the reddish grey of the Abbey stone was most agreeable 
to the eye. The strong timber supports of the seating being painted 
dark reddish grey became confused with the masonry. 

Against this background of reddish grey, blue, and amber, the 
scarlet uniforms, the rose-pink mantles of the Grand Crosses of the 
Bath ; the white, oyster, bluish tint dresses, white gauze veils, tiny 
white plumes of the women; the blue and red, pale blue, dark 
blue mantles of the various ‘*Grand Crosses ;” the black and gold 
or black and white uniforms of officials, or Court dresses of non- 
officials stood out in most effective contrast of vivid colours, white, 
and black. 

The guests of the first order—those who were to sit in the 
‘* Theatre” (Chancel) of the Abbey, all around by the west door, 
began to appear at eight o'clock. First came a sprinkling of 
Peers and Peeresses, then guests of importance not in the processions, 
then more Peers, then Envoys not in the processions, and lastly the 
formal processions themselves, which lasted from about ten to 
twelve o'clock, and again after the ceremony from 1.30 to 2.30. 
As a rule the Peers and Peeresses carried themselves well, but a 
few of the men among them wore skimpy robes, and several 
Peeresses fluate dup the blue carpet smiling graciously to their 
friends and never knowing that no kindly hand had duly spread the 
velvet train before they started, so that they trailed behind them a 
reversed and cockly ugliness of grey lining. 

Most picturesque amongst the Envoys was Ras Makonnen, the 
Abyssinian representative, with his slim, panther-like form, his 
lustrous eyes, pointed beard, and beautiful golden dress. Among 
women, the dress which impressed the present writer most was that 
of Princess Henry of Pless—a blue and gold mist. 

The formal processions may be said to have begun with the clergy. 

The official programme gave no idea of the intervals which took 
place, dividing the processions into many distinct parts and adding 
greatly to their effectiveness, The Royalties commenced with the 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, leading little Lady Alexandra 
Duff. Early in the order came the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
King himself did not pass up the nave till twelve o'clock. His 
Majesty walked—apparently with no support but the carrying of 
his train—with firmness, and with such a bright, cheery countenance 
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as made it difficult of belief that he could be barely recovered from 
a dangerous operation. 

Wniting as one whose knowledge of music is uncritical, I should 
say that the music composed or arranged for this great occasion was 
wholly worthy of the glorious pageantry. It was not only 
full of original and obvious melody, but was characterised by 
theatrical appropriateness, had several touches of delightful 
originality (such as the jaunty secular march of the clergy), and a 
purposed note here and there of deliberate blatancy—the expression 
of full-blooded joy, answering to the scarlet of the soldiers’ uniforms. 
Of such were the almost harsh cries from the trumpeters in the 
choir, ‘* Hail to thee Queen Alexandra (or words to that effect, 
their purpose not wholly distinguishable), and the similar but 
lengthened greetings to the King as he passed into the Chancel. 
These greetings—affection and enthusiasm, brushing aside respect 
—were sung or shouted by deep bass voices, and suggested out- 
bursts which may have occurred among priests and warriors in the 
days of such coronations as Charlemagne’s. 

Of the processions, coming and going, I should say their arrange- 
ment was perfection—perhaps the finest pageantry I have ever 
seen. Only one item provoked risibility, and that was the Lord 
Chancellor, returning after the crowning, with his enormous coronet 
poised on the top of a wig, which, itself, is an unnecessary opera 
boutfe burlesque, dating only from the end of the seventeenth 
century, and, therefore, not justifled by sacrosanct antiquity. An 
audible titter and many murmurs from ‘* Iolanthe ” of ‘* And I, my 
Lords, embody the Law,” saluted his passage ; the previous hearty 
cheering for the crowned King and Queen having relaxed the 
reverence due to the auditorium of a church. 

The impression, perhaps, that remained most on my mind, was 
the predominance, for once, of male over female beauty on this 
occasion. The Guardsmen, who were posted on either side 
of the nave during the processions, were very nearly ideal types 
of young vigorous manhood ; the Yeomen of the Guard with their 
ample figures, pointed, bristling beards, were in the full ripe autumn 
of virility, while such types in such costumes as the Duke of 
Roxburgh, were Crusaders as splendid as any that took Constanti- 
nople. But my paradox does not stop here. The palm for beauty 
on this occasion must be laid at the feet of the elderly men, 
the ‘grave and reverend signors,” who had probably never 
touched the fringe of loveliness since they were golden-haired 
childen. Those of this class, who were Knights of the Garter, 
Knights Grand Cross, or the other orders of chivalry, sur- 
passed in beauty of costume the Peers in their robes and exotic 
Princes from the East. The grey head, the sunken cheeks and 
prominent cheekbones did but harmonise with the beautiful colour, 
the silken sheen of the flowing mantle with its loops and tassels 
and the vaguely creamy white legs and body, as does the lean, 
small, sparsely-feathered head of certain birds fitly crown with a 
quiet mastery the unmeasured loveliness of gorget, back, tail and 
outspread wings and the comely down of snowy underparts and 
limbs. It seemed appropriate that these beautiful males should 
advance majestically up the aisle accompanied by timid, unobtrusive 
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hens in modest white or grey, wearing topknots of white plum: 
reduced to the smallest dimensions. 

For once mankind might have been adequately portrayed | 
With truth these ladies hy 
no doubt already written that ** Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman lov} 
lovely in pink, and Sir Joseph Hooker was a dream of beauty in 1 
palest blue.” Undoubtedly, of all the Orders represented, the costwiy 
‘of the Knights Grand Cross of the Bath easily carried off the palin | 
beauty of- colouring and stateliness of outline. It may be sairl ; 
have been the handsomest costume at the Coronation. The amy 
mantle, which at times envelopes the whole figure, shou! 
theoreticcl y be crimson satin lined with white, but with 
accord all the tailors had rendered ‘‘ crimson ” by the deep rose-y j 
of those roses (I forget their names) which smell sweetest. 1) 
large badge in gold and white on the left shoulder, th 
golden cords and tassels, the least possible limit of a black and gold 
chest and tail, the white Kerseymere breeches and silk stockings 
turned to blush-tint and ecru by reflected glow, and only halt 
revealed through golden loops and tassels and folds of white silk 
and rosy satin—relieve the monotony of rose-red ; while the grey 
hair and time-worn face with eyes dwelling most on futurity 
give a reverent finish to a costume which has probably never been 
bettered as a State garb of a dignitary, H.-H. J 


Coronation Mementos 


FivE persons out of six, if asked what they imagined to 
be the most popular mementos of the Coronation, would give 
his vote to the Coronation button, as the most popular souvenir 
of the times; and the Coronation button, with portraits of 
the King and Queen is undeniably a sort of quite unostentatious 
decoration that nearly everybody has bought in some form or other. 
It has completely swept out of the market the War button, with 
the exception of a button on which the portrait of Lord Kitchener 
has been surmounted by the word ‘‘ Peace.”” But the button is not 
the real memento of the Coronation. That distinction is reserved for 
the Coronation mug. The memento mug has been growing in esteem 
ever since the first of Queen Victoria’s Jubilees ; and such is the 
demand for it at this historic period that it would almost seem as ii 
every inhabitant of the British Islands were going to be furnished 
with one, either as a purchase or a gift. There is no mistaking the 
Coronation mug. It bears portraits of the Sovereign and the 
Sovereign’s Consort ; and it resembles the British character in that 
though it will bend it can never break. It is iron painted to look 
like porcelain ; and more than three millions of it have already been 
sold. It must not be thought, however, that buttons, and 
mugs are the sole mementos, or even the only conspicuous tokens 
of the Coronation. There were the medals—medals with portraits, 
medals with the crown on top, medals tied with red, white and blue, 
medals with the khaki ribbon, medals with the flag, gilt medals, tin 
medals, medals with a short biography of the King—‘' Edward VII. 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King; 
Emperor of India. Born, 1841; Married, 1863; Proclaimed, 
February, 1901 ; Crowned, August, 1902.” The spoons, too, tokens 
which, like the medal and the hooter, were borrowed for their 
memorial significance from the other side of the Atlantic, they are 
of all qualities and prices, and are alike only in respect of their 
commemorative aspect. There was the spoon for a penny, the gilt 
spoon, with a farthing of the current coinage appended, which one 
could buy for sixpence ; and the similar spoon with a bow] hollowed 
out of a penny and the farthing decorating its handle. That was a 
shilling. There were sixpenny Coronation brooches, in which 
the same gilt farthing may or may not present the image 
and superscription of the King, there were sleeve links and 
Coronation hatpins. There were paper plumes for decorating 
horses’ heads or for tickling the nose of the abstracted passer-by ; 
and there were all the by-products of Coronation busts, Coronation 
plaques and ash-trays, a Coronation chair which was filled with 
sweets, and a Coronation coach for twopence. It is rather cutiotis, 
perhaps, that the Coronation has produced no very striking toy to 
mark its incidence ; the only ingenious plaything which was some- 
thing of a Kindergarten description, fell quite flat, and, apart from 
this, the chiefly novel ideas among the Coronation souvenirs were the 
coloured jockey caps like patriotic Chinese lanterns; some cardboard 
crowns, and the Coronation confetti stamped with the Roy al Crown. 
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The Procession in the Abbep 
FULL OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
ROYAL CORONATION 


OF THEIR MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTIES 
KING EDWAKD VIL AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


THe PROCEEDIN 
From the West Door of the Abbey into the Choir. 


Chaplains in Ordinary : 

Rev. Leonard FL Tyrwhitt. Rey. Canon Clement Sinith, 
Rov. Canon T. Toignmoath Shore. Rev, Canon Robert C. Mooerley. 
Kev. Pecbondary E lar C. S. Gibson, Rov, Canon James F.c 

Rev. John Ellison. Rev. Canon James A. Vin cer. 
Rev. James William Adams, Rev William R. Jotles. 


Rev, Canon John N. Dalton Very Rov. Frederick W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury. 


Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, Rev. Eagar Sheppard, 
Rev. Canon Pes berick ALJ. Hervey . Eliot, Dean of 


ig: 


Tos Peebendaries of Westminster : 
av. Bestop Well Rev. Canon H. Hensley Henson, 
Rev. Canon J. Aron tage Robinson. Ven, Archdeacon Wilberforce 
Rev, Canon Kobinson Duckworth. 


Dean of Westininster : 
Very Rev, George G. Bradley, 
Ath'on> Pursuivant, Fitza'an Parsuivant Extraordinary, Unicorn Pursuivant, 
Henry C, Blake, bs 4. Gerad Woods Wollaston, Esq. John tlorne Stevenson, 
Es. 

March Pursuivant, Carrick Pursuiyant, 
Captain G. 8. C. Sw aton. W. Ro Macdonald, Esq. 
Otficers of Uhe Or lors of Knighthood, 

Bir William A. Sir Jolin Brouston, GC. Rarrington, 
Raillie-Hamilton, Register to ti: Order  Gontloman Usher of 

Otficsr of Arms of St. of St. Michacl the Scarlet 
Micharl and St. Georg:. and St. George. Rod. 
Hon. Allan David Murray, 
Gentleman Usher of the Green Rod. 


Sir William J. Cuningham. 
Secretary lo the Order of Ui: Star of 
India 
Sir Duncan A, Dundas 
Canipbe!l 
Secretary to the Order 
of the Thistle. 


Albany Hergld, 
F ant, Esy. Robert 8. Livingstone, Es, 
Comperoller of ths Hous shold, 
Tas Viscount Valentia, 


Tie Stan bartof Trsland, borne by 
The Righ Hon, UO Conor Don. 


The Most Rev, Robert 
Machray, 
Prelate of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George 


Major F. W. Lambart, 
Seeretary to the Order 
of St. Patrick. 


Treasurer of the Household, 
Vactor Cavendiat, Es 4. 


The Stan lard of Scotland, bora: by 
Henry Scry 1 ar We tlerburn, Bs 4, 
fered.tary Standard Bearer 
of Scotland, 
The Standard of England, berne by 
Frank & Dymoke, Es. 


The Union Standard born + hy 
The Duke of Wellington 
His Coronet carried by his Page, Lort 


jora'd Wellesley. 
The Vies Chamberlain of the Household, Sir Alexan ler Fuller Acland. Hood 


The Kooper of the Crown Jewels, General Sir tlich Gough, bearing on a 
Cushion the two Ruby Rings and a Sword for the Offering. 


The Four Koights of the Order of the Garter appointed to hold the Canopy 
for the King’s Annoimtiny 
The Earl Cadoyan ; The Berl of Rosebery : 
His C cronet cerriodl by his Page, His Coon t carried by his Pure, 
ton, Thomas Cov entry. Lord Alistair Leveson-Gower. 
The Earl of Derby ; Earl Spencer ; 
His Coronet carried by his Page, His Coronet carried t 
Elward Harding Ea. Albert E. J, Spencer, Es. 


Be Acting Lord C iam scrlain of the The Lord Steward of the Hous shold, 
Hous shold, The Earl of broke & Monty 

Viscount © varchill ; His Coronet carriod by his t 

His Coronet carricd by his Page, Hon, George Sydney Her 


George Villicrs, Esq, The Lord President of the Council, 

The Lord Privy Sea’ The Duke of Devonshire ; 
The Right Hon. A. J. balfour ; His Coron-t pried by his Page, 
aticnded by Robert C soil, Esq, Elward Cavendish, Esq. 


The Lord Chan -e'lor of Treland, Lord Ashbourne ; 
attended by his Purse-bearcr, Hon, Edward Gileon; his Coronet carried by 
his Page, Hon Alec. Cadogan, 


The Lord Archhishop of York, 
attended by Eric Maclayan, Esq 


The Lord High Chancellor. the Earl of Halsbury ; 
attended by his Purse-bearcr, Edward Preston, Esq. ; his Coronet carried by 
his Page, Viscount Trverton, 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
attended by 
F. C. Temple, Esq. 


Porteullis Pursuivant, Windsor Herald, 
Thomas M. Jossph William A. Lincds-y, 
Watkin, Esq. Es). 


THE QUEEN'S REGALIA. 


The Ivory Rod with the The Lord Chamberlain 
liowe, borne by the Karl of Her Majesty's Hous. Cros, borne by Lord 
ot Gosford ; his Ceronet hold, Viseount Colvile (of Harris: bis Coron t 
carried by his Page,  Culross); his Coron -t car carrie! by his | 
Lydney Herbert, Ess. ried by his Pag. Hon. George St 
Charles Alec Colville, Easy. Vincent: Harris. 


vant-at-Armis, Her Majosty’s Crown borne by the Sorgeant-at rs, 
ard K. Holmes, Duke of Koxburghe : his Coronet Sir W. BL Gold. 
Esq. carried by his Page, Randolph G smith, 
Wilson, Base. 


W. Temple, Esq. 


Rouge Drag Pursuivant, 
Everard Green, Bay, 


The Sceptre with the 


THER (QUEEN 


The Rie 


: The Bist 
of Oxforl 


of Norwich. 


in Her Reval 
Robos Dher 


2 

= 

<2 Maj sty's Train 

a3 feortic boy the 

as Triches of tue. 

437 cleuch. Mistress 

s Robes, 

= = aveisted by : n 
es JON, Bigne, Esp. Viscount Torrington. 5 
o*¢ Karl of Macelestield, Marjuess of Stafford, > 
40e Hon, Edward Las elles. Lond Claude Hamilton, 2 
ee Hon, Robert Palmer, Hon, Arthur Anson. 7 


The Coronet of the Mistress of the Robes carried by her Page, David John 
Scott, Esq 


Ladiss of th: Betchamber in Waiting, namely :— 
Coynteas of Gosford. Countess of Antrim. 
Lady Suffield. Countess Dowager of Lytton. 


Women of the Bedchamber, namely :— 
lon, Mrs. Charles Hherdinge. 
Hon, Charlotte Knollys 


Maids of Honour, namely ;— 
Ifon, Mary Dyke. 
Hon, Dorothy Vivian, 


Colonel John Fielden Brocklehurst (Equerry). 


Blucmantle Pursuivant, Richmond Herald, 
G. Ambrose Lee, Esq. Charles Hh. Athill, Esq. 


THE KING'S REGALIA. 
»ptre with the Cross, borne by the 


Lady Emily Kingscote. 
Lady Alice Stanley 


Hon, Sylvia Edwardes, 
Hon. Violet Vivian. 


Earl de Grey (Treasurer), 


Rouge Croix, Pursuivant, 
George W. Marshall, Esq. 


- 
St. Edward's Staff, borne by the Thes 
Karl Carrington ; Duke of Argyll, ¥ 
his Coronet carried by his Page, Hereditary Master of His Majesty's 
Viscount Wendover Household in Scotland ; 
his Coronet carried by his Page, Ivor Campbell, Esq, 


A Golden Spur, borne by the A Golden Spur, borne by the 
Lort Grey de Ruthyn; Earl of Loudoun ; 

his Coronet carried by his Page, his Coronet carried hy his Page, 
Lord Colum Stuart, Reyinald Hastings, Esq. 


The Third Sword, borne Curtana, borne by The Second Sword, borne 
hy the Viscount Wolseley > by Duke of Grafton ; by the Earl Roberts ; 
his Coronet carried by his his Coronet carried by his his Coronet carried by his 
Paye, Kdwiw J. Wolseley, Page, Charles Fitzroy, Page, Reginald Sherston, 

Esq. Esi. Esq. 

Norroy King of Ulster King of Lyon King of Clarenceux King of 
Arus, in his Aris, in his Arms, in his Arms, in his 
Tabard and Collar, Tabard and Collar, Tabard and Collar, Tabard and Collar, 
and Crown in his earrying his carry ing his and Crown in his 

hand, H. Farnham Crown and Sceptre, Crown and Sceptre, hand, Alfred 8. 
Burke, Bs. Sir Arthur E. Sir J. Balfour Seott-Gatty, Exq., 

Somers t He Vicars. Paul. York Herald, 

Acting for Norroy. Acting for 
Clarenceux. 
Gentleman Usher 
of the 
Black Rod, 
Gen. Sir Michael 
Biddulph. 


The Lord Mayor of Deputy Garter _ 


CG a vl, 
bearits the City Mace, 
Kt. Hon. Sir 
Joseph C. Dimsdale. 


Sceptre, W 
Weldon, Esiy. 


The Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng’ 
The Marquess of Chotn : 
his Coronet carried by his Page, 

Lord George Hugo Cholmondeley, 


The High Constable of Ireland, The High Constable of Scotland, 
the Duke of Abercorn ; the Earl of Erroll ; 

His Coronet carried by his Page, his Coronet carried by his Pave, 
Geoffrey Lambton, Esq. Christian Seymour H. Combe, Esq. 


The Lord Tigh Steward of Irland, The Lord High Steward of Scotland, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury with his the Earl of Crawford as 
White Stuff; Deputy to his Royal Highness the 
his Coronet carried by his duke of Rothesay 
(the Prince of Wales) ; 
his Coronet carried by his Page, 
G. Humphrey Lindsay, Esq. 
The Earl Marshal of The Sword of State, The Lord High 
Paha, ie hy the Constable of 
the Duke of Norfolk, Marquess of England, 


1 . 
Gilbert Taloot, Esq. 


wath his on, Landonderry ¢ the Duke of Fife ; 
attend his his Coronet carricd with his Staff, 
two I if by his Pag, attended by his 
Henry Stewart, Wentworth Beaumont, Esc, two Payes, 
and Lyulph Howard, Eric Mackenzie, and 
Esiuires. Angus Cuningham- 
The Sceptre with the St. Edward's Graham, Esquires. 
Dove, #. Crown borne by The Orb, 


the Duke of 


borne by the 
f 


borne by the 
Marllorough, Lord Duke of Somerset ; 
High Steward, his Coronet: carrivd 
attended by his by his Pay, 
David Bingham, Esq. two Paves, Harold Sargeant, Es. 
lon. Rupert 
Anson, and) Ernald, 
Arson, Esq. 


The Patina, The Bible, The Chali 
borne by th Bishop borne by the Bishop borne by the Bishop 
of Ely. of Lenebon of Winchester, 


KHE KING 


The Bishop in His Royal Crimson The Bishop 
of Kobe of State of 


Bath and wearing the Collar Durham, = 
a Wells. ofthe Garter aos 
é on His Hawt the Cap 3. 
a of State, 2 68 
3 His Majesty's Train $s 


borne hy 
Margthess Conynghans, 
Earl ov Calston, 
Lond Somers. 


Karl of Portar'i isvon. 
Duke of Lister. 
Lord Vernon 


Hlon. ©. T. Mills, 
and followed by the Groom of the Robes, 
Hi. D. Erskine, Es). 


Standard Bearer (Colonel A. Fife) 


§ IL. E. Festings, Esq. Hon. V. A. Spencer. - 2 
o) assisted by ee 
= Lord Suffield, the Master of the Robes; 2 = 
& his Coren st carried by his Page, & & 

5 


Adyniral Sir Mirtiuaet The Duke of Portland, General 

Culme Sey menue Master of the Horse ; Lord Ch 

View Admiral of the his Coronet carried by 
United Kingdom: his Page, 

the Marquess of 

Tichfleld. 

The Duke of Ba “uch, 

Captain General of the Royal Are Guard of Scotland, 

and Gold Stick of Seotland + 

his Coron +t carried by his Paye, 

Lord Whitchester. 
Admiral Sir 

Ealward Seymour 


carcied by hist 5 
Hlon. Oscar Guest. 


General Sir A. Gaselee General Viseount 
Ritehener > his 
Coronet carried by 
Nis Page 
Lord Belper 
Yeomen Captain of Hon, Corps 
the Guard ; Gontlemen-at. Arnis ; 
met carried by his his Corone rried by his 
Taye e, 7 
Hon. John Eliot Hlon, Aly mH Strutt. 
The Groom in Waiting, Hon. Sidney Greville 
Lard Knollys General the Right Hon, 
Private Secretary to the King; Sir DM. Probyn, 
his Coronet carried by his Keeper of His Majesty's 
Vaye. Privy Purse. 
Major General Sir Arthur Ellis Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, 
Comptroller Lord Chaniberlain's Crown Baquerry 
Departnvent. 


Karl Waldeyrave, 
Captain of the 


his € 


Captain the Hon. Seymour Mojor4 1 Sir Stanley de 
Fortes ne A.C Carke, 
Fajucrry to the King. Ejuerry to the King. 
Co'onel R. Ellison Colonel R. Tennell, 
Ensi nof the Yeomen of the Lieutenant of the Yeormen of the 


Guard, 


Captain Houston French 
Col. F. KB. de Sales 
La Terricre, 


rd 
Lieut, Col. Hon, F. 
“jue Cothorn: 


ot Lieut. Coon 1 O D. 
Exons of the Patterson 


Yeomen of the Exons of the Yoomen 
Guard. of the Guard. 
Twenty Yeomen of the Guard. 


Major EF. I, Elliot, 
Clerk of the CF 
to the Yeou 
the Guard 
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The Crown of England 


* 2. mae “Lo! hee it sits, 
Which Heaven shall guard ; and, put the whole world's strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
‘This lineal honour from me."—A ing Henry 1V. 


Nor long ago Winchester was celebrating, while all England 
looked on with deep interest and sympathy, the thousandth 
anniversary of one of the greatest men of our race, than whom jone 
greater ever wore the Royal diadem of this ** scepter’d isle ”— King 
Alfred, He it was, according to our oldest records, who first wore a 
crown; but it is probable that so ancient a symbol of authority was 
used in some form by all the rulers of this island from the earliest 
period. Thousands of years before Alfred, the chieftains of the 
bronze Age, probably encircled their heads with a band of polished 
metal, and this emblem of sovereignty, simple at first, no doubt, 
grew more ornate as the art of the metal worker progressed. From 
the plain band of metal arose, later, standing up all around it, the 
cross, the fleur-de-lis, the trefoil, and other beautiful ornamental 
forms; then came the added splendour of jewels; then the arching 
overhead of bands which sprang from the circlet ; and, final!y, the 
insertion within the circlet of a velvet cap. 

The simplest definition of a crown in its early form is that it was 
a circle of metal used as a symbol of dignity, and of Byzantine 
origin. The Western Roman Emperors wore a simple fillet, and 
were crowned with laurel only at their Triumphs ; but the rulers of 
the Eastern Empire, seated at Constantinople, at the gates of the 
East, derived from the Asiatic kings the habit of encircling their 
Royal temples with gold and gems. The kings of the West, after 
the fall of the Roman Empire, were crowned after the manner of 
the Eastern Emperors, and the crown of Charlemagne still exists in 
the Imperial Treasury of Vienna—eight plaques of gold, enamelled 
and set with precious stones and pearls and hinged together. The 
earliest existing crowns of rulers belonging to our own race are the 
ex-voto crowns of the Visigoth Princes, known as the ‘* Trésor de 
Guarrazar,” and preserved in the Cluny Museum of Paris. The 
form of these is in accord with the representations of crowns in 
painting and sculptere of the seventh and cighth centuries; even 
the pendants which hang from the Guarrazar circlets are shown in 
the crowns of Edward the Confessor (on the penny struck in his 
reign) King Harold II. (on his penny), on that of William the 
Conqueror (from his penny), that of William Rufus (from his Great 
Seal), and even as late as that of Henry I., also from his Great Seal. 

The crown of Aéthelstan, as shown on the penny of his coinage, 
isa simple circlet, with erect bars or points, each surmounted by 
abiul These were, perhaps, stones or pearls, but the scale is so 
small that it is not possible to pronounce decisively on the details of 
this crown. Canute’s penny shows acirclet with three unmistakable 
ircfoils, and that of Edward the Confessor anticipates the arched 
top which disappeared during the reigns of the earlier Plantagenets 
ty reappear in the time of Edward IV. The Conqueror on his seal 
wears a crown wath the erect bars each having three balls or pearls, 
and, on his penny, a strangely formed circlet with bars, arches and 
pendants, the precise arrangement of which it is not easy to under- 
stand. With the thirteenth century we come to surer ground. The 
Great Seals and the coins of the early Plantagenets from Henry II. 
show beautifully designed circlets, jewell-d or plain, the upper edge 
of which rises into fleurs-de-lis and foliage. The helm of Henry 
ILL., on his first Great Seal, bears such a crown, and this general 
form remained constant until the Tudor period began with King 
Henry VIL Then it was that the arched type came into use again, 
but in the crown of Edward IV., from his third Great Seal, the 
type is already foreshadowed. On the top of the arches, at their 
intersecting point, was set the orb and cross; and that form of 
crown the Imperial crown—has remained in use for the crowns 
of all the Sovereigns of England since Henry VIL. 

It is interesting to remember that the actual crowns of King 
Alfred and Queen Edith existed until 1649. In that year the 
complete destruction of the ancient regalia of England was 
carricd out. On the 9th August, 1649, it was ordered that the 
ryalia be delivered to the ‘ Trustees for the sale of the goods of 
the late King, who are to cause the same to be totally broken, and 
that they melt down all the gold and silver, and sell the jewels to 
the best advantage of the Commonwealth.” — The list of splendid 
historic objects thus brutally and barbarously destroyed, includes 
“King Alfred's crowne of goulde wyer worke, sett with slight 
stones, poiz, 7g}oz, at 34 per oz., 248/. 1os.; and ** Queene 
Edith’s crowne, formerly thought to be of massy gould, but upon 
trial found to be of silver gilt; enriched with garnetts, foule pearle, 
siphiresand some odd stones, poiz. 50}0z. valued at 16/-” Besides 
these were two sceptres, two staffs, a dove of gold set with stones, a 
gold dish, a glass cup, ‘* wrought in figures,” and other objects 
pearled and jewelled, the whole of which, ‘according to order 
of Parliament,” were “broken and defaced.” The crown of 
Charles [. and his Queen, and the crown of Edward VI. were also 
at the same time “totallie broken and defaced.” The King’s 
head having been struck off by the executioner’s axe, the Imperial 
Crown which had once encircled that head was broken up and all 
other coiblems of soverciznty came with it to the melting pot and 
the auetion-room, 


The State crowns of our Kings and Queens since the destruc: 
tion of the regalia in 1649 were often specially made for their 
coromations, “Those now in existence are the Circlet of Queen Mary 
of Modena; the same Queen's State Crown; the Crown of Charles 
I. (called St. Edward's Crown”)—the ‘official Crown of 
Englund; the State Crown of Queen Victoria. This last: was male 
in 1838, and weighs 3902. In the open-work silver circlet of 
Queen Victoria’s crown is the great sapphire irom the crown of 
Charles IL, bequeathed to George III. by Cardinal York. In the 
crosspatée at the front of the crown and above the great sapphire 
is the famous spinel ruby, two inches long, given by Pedro, King 
of Castile, in 1367, to Edward the Black Prince, after the battle 
of Najera, and worn by Henry V. in his crown at Agincourt in 1415. 
In the centre of another cross-pateé is a fine open-set sapphire said 
to have come out of the ring of Edward the Confessor, buried with 
him in the shrine at Westminster. 
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BLUE FLOWERS FOR THE CORONATION 2. FROM THE EAST END 3. A PENNY GUIDE TO THE PROCESSION 


5. ‘‘WHO WOULDN'T BE A PEERESS”: A SKETCH IN REGENT STREET 
RANDOM SKETCHES IN THE STREETS 
DRAWN BY ‘‘MARS” 


4. 


SEEKING FOR LODGINGS 


Aucust 13) 190. 
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JHE KEYNOTE OF CREATJION—CHANGE ! 


‘Behold, we know not anything ; Ican but trust that good shall fall At last—tar off—at last, to all.’—znnyeon. 


The World WOULD NOT TOLERATE long any great power or influence THAT WAS NOT 
EXERCISED for THE GENERAL GOOD. 


THE ANTISEPTICS OF EMPIRE. 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 
JHE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE WORLD, OR MUST UTTERLY 
PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
AND BRITISH POLICY. 


“ AN ISLAND,” he pointed out, 

“REQUIRED for its PERFECT DEFENCE 

THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. . 

ONE of the CONSEQUENCES of 

THE COMMAND of the SEA was that 

THE COASTS of the WORLD were peculiarly 

UNDER the INFLUENCE of the NATION that Held it. 
Bur THOUGH the POWER GIVEN 

BY the COMMAND of the SEA 

was SO GREAT, 

I™ WAS CONDITIONED by a MORAL LAW. 

THE WORLD WOULD NOT TOLERATE LONG 
AY GREAT POWER OR INFLUENCE 

THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED 

FoR THE GENERAL GOOD. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE could subsist 

ONLY SO LONG as it was a USEFUL AGENT 

FOR the GENERAL BENEFIT of HUMANITY. 
Her HITHERTO sey omc ig Aa this law we might 
S2* had used her almost undisputed monopoly of the ocean 
T°? INTRODUCE AW ene SRN all over 
GHE had DESTROYED PIRACY and the SLAVE TRADE 
AN? HAD OPENED to the TRADE of ALL NATIONS 


EVERY PORT on the globe EXCEPT those that belonged 
to the CONTINENTAL PO WERS. 


[N LIFE'S PLAY 

THE PLAYER of the other side 

[Is HIDDEN from us. 

WE KNOW that His play is 

ALWAYS FAIR, JUST and PATIENT, 
But we also know to our COST that He 
NEVER OVERLOOKS A MISTAKE.—AHuzley. 


WAR ! ! Oh, world! 


Oh, men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay as if death had but this one gate ?— Byron. 


THE COST OF WAR. 
“GIVE ME the MONEY that has been SPENT in WAR 
AND I will PURCHASE EVERY FOOT OF LAND upon 


the Globe ; 
WILL CLOTHE every MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD in 
an ATTIRE of which KINGS and QUEENS would be proud ; 
I WILL BUILD A SCHOOL-HOUSE on EVERY HILL- 
SIDE and in EVERY VALLEY over the whole earth ; 
I WILL BUILD AN ACADEMY in EVERY TOWN and 
om it, a COLLEGE in EVERY STATE, and will fill it with able 
professors ; 
I WILL crown every hill with a PLACE OF WORSHIP 
consecrated to the promulgation of the GOSPEL of PEACE; 
I WILL support in every PULPIT an able TEACHER of 


righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should 
answer the chime on another round the earth's wide circumference ; 


AN® the VOICE of PRAYER and the SONG of PRAISE 
GHOULD ascend like a UNIVERSAL HOLOCAUST to 
heaven.”— RICHARD. 
HY all this TOIL and STRIFE? 
"THERE is ROOM ENOUGH for ALL. 


WHAT is TEN THOUSAND TIMES 
NORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


“T WILL TELL YOU WHAT IS TEN TIMES and TEN THOUSAND 
TIMES MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR—OUTRAGED NATURE. SH#é 
KILLS AND KILLS, and is NEVER TIRED OF KILLING TILL SHE 
HAS TAUGHT MAN THE TERRIBLE LESSON HE IS SO SLOW TO 
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SPENSER WILKINSON'S Address at the ROYAL UNITED E : NELE SUFFERING—the mass of PREVENTABLE AGONY of MIND and 
SERVICE INSTITUTE.—| Spectator.’ of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ BODY—which exists in England !""—Kinostey, : 


CONQUEST!! EMPIRE!!! THE GREATEST OF ALL EARTHLY POSSESSIONS. 
‘HEALTH is the GREATEST of ALL POSSESSIONS : and 'tis a maxim with me that a HALE COBBLER is a BETTER MAN than a SICK KING.’ —Bickerstag. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM GAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Is Health-Giving, Purifying, Soothing, Cooling, Refreshing and In vigorating, and will be found a Natural, Simple, and Effective Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, Frrors in Diet, Biliousmess, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Thirst, Skin Eruptions, Gouty and Rheumatic Poisons, Boils, Feverish Cold 
with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


FIFTEEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE.— You may be interested to know that I have used ‘FRUIT SALT’ for more than fifteen years, and it is the 
only medicine I need. It was ordered for me by a most eminent Phys‘cian, and I have recommended it to very many from time to time.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Rev.———_-.””. (September 20th, 1900.) 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity 
to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves tt. 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is simply MARVELLOUS 
It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CA UTION.— Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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NUMBER 


AucusT 13, 


1902 


Anas :—‘‘ Ho, Billy, this is rippin’ !—a reg'lar Royal lox” 
A COIGN OF VANTAGE 


HUMOURS OF 


Former British Coronations 


THE Coronation ceremonies which are now uscd have been sub- 
stantially the same since the accession of Ethelred ID., a.p. 978. 
A detailed account of the ceremony has been preserved in the 
British Museum (Cottonian MSS.) Two Bishoys with the Witan 
shall conduct the King to the Church, and the Clergy and the 
Bishops shall sing the anthem ‘ Firmetur Manus tua’ and the 
‘Gloria Patri.’ On his arriving at the Church he shall prostrate 
himself before the altar and the * Te Deum? shall be sung. When 
this is ended the King shall be raised from the earth, and having 
been chosen by the Bishops and people, shall with a loud voice 
before God and all the congregation promise that he will keep these 
three rules. The Coronation Oath:—In the name of Christ I 
promise three things to the Christian people my subjects: (1) That 
the Church of God and all the Christian people shall always 


There are certain advantages about being a sweep. People don't crowd 
round you, but leave you plenty of rom 


A PRIVILEGED ONLOOKER 


THE CROWD ON THE DAY OF THE 


preserve true peace under our ausjices; (2) That I will interdict 
rapacity and all iniquities to every condition; (3) That I will 
command equity and mercy in all judgments that to me and to you 
the great and merciful God may extend his mercy.” 

Then follow prayers, and after the anointing and crowning the 
King is given the Rod with the exhortation :— 

‘*Take the Kod of Justice and Equity, by which thou mayest 
understand how to soothe the pious and terrify the b:d; teach the 
way to the erring, streteh out thine hand to the faltering, abuse the 
proud, exalt the humble.” Then follow the Benedictions, and the 
service concludes with this fine prayer :-— 

**May the Almighty Lord give thee, from the dew of heaven and 
the fatness of the earth, abundance of corn, wine and oil. May the 
people serve thee and the tribes adore thee! Be the lord of thy 
brothers, and let the sons of thy mother bow before thee, . . May 
the Almighty bless thee with the blessings of the heaven above, and 
in the mountains, and in the valleys . . with the blessings of 
grapes and apples; and may the blessing of the ancient Fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob be heaped upon thee! Bless, Lord, the 


‘Lor, Mariar, ‘ere’s the King” 
“Garn! That's Lord Roberts, Can't you see ‘is medals?" 


ADMIRATION FROM THE GUTTER 
PROCESSION 


courage of this Prince, and prosper the works of his hands ; and by 
thy blessing may his land be filled with apples, with the fruits of 
the dewy heaven and of the deep below ; with the fruit of the sun 
and moon, from the top of the ancient mountains, from the apples 
of the eternal hills, and from the fruits of the earth and its fulness 

. With his horn, as the horn of the rhinoceros, may he blow the 
nation to the extremities of the earth; and may he who has 
ascended the skies, be his auxiliary for ever.” 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states that Alfred was sent to Rome 
by his father Ethelwulf as a child in 853, and that he was 
consecrated King by Pope Leo, and was subsequently crowned at 
Winchester in 871. The coronation of his grandson Athelstan is 
picturesquely described by Dean Hook. He was the first sovereign 
who took the title of King of the English. His coronation took 
place at Kingston-on-Thames, where he stood before the | cople, a 
thin, spare man, thirty years of age, with his yellow hair, 
beautifully interwoven with threads of gold. He was clothed 
in a purple vestment, and a Saxon sword in a golden sheath 
hung from a jewelled belt at his side. He sat upon a stone 
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Little Binks wouldn't have seen anything if he had not fortunately 
run across his friend Longley, of the Guards 
IN THE CROWD: A FRIEND IN NEED 
DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE, R.I. 


seat, raised on a platform in the market-place, to be better scen by 
the people. He was then borne upon the shoulders of his men upon 
a target, they, from time to time, tossing him into the air, until they 
came to the doors of the church.  Ulere Archbishop Aldhelm 
received him, and he advanced to the steps of the altar, where, 
after prostrating himself for some time in prayer, the Coronation 
ceremonies were performed. William I., as became a conqueror, 
was crowned with great magnificence. A new crown, inlaid 
with gems, was made for him. His coronation was held at 
Westminster on Christmas Day, 1066, by the Archbishop of 
York. William came to the city on Christmas Eve, to the 
Palace of Blackfriars. On the morning of his Coronation day 
he took boat to London Bridge, and from thence took part ina 
magnificent procession to the Abbey surrounded by the Norman 
banners and accompanied by the English nobles. The ceremony of 
election was gone through by the Archbishop, and William took the 
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oath of the Saxon Kings. Richard I. was twice crowned, as his 
re-investiture was considered essential after his captivity. His 
second Coronation took place at Winchester—the last trace of its 
old Saxon regal character. Henry IV.’s Coronation was signalised 
by the use of a special oil, which a religious man had given to 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, together with this prophecy, that the 
King anointed with this oil should be the Champion of the Church. 
This oil coming into the hands of Richard II., as he was looking 
among his jewels, going then into Ireland, he was desirous to be 
anointed with it, but the Archbishop of Canterbury told him it was 
not lawful to be anointed twice, whereon, putting it up again, at his 
coming to Flint, the Archbishop got it from him and kept it till the 
Coronation of King Henry. 

The right of crowning the King had from very early times 
belonged to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but he was not always 
forthcoming. Mary, for instance, was crowned by the Bishop of 
Winchester, ‘the two archbishops being then in the Tower, with 
all rites and ceremonies of old accustomed.” Elizabeth also was 
crowned “at the Abbey Church at Westminster by Dr. Oglethorpe, 
Bishop of Carlisle, with all solemnities and ceremonies in such case 
accustomed, and ‘tis incredible what pageants and shows were made 
in the City as she passed.” As she went to her Coronation she gave 
thanks to God for having spared me to this joyful day ; and I 
acknowledge that Thou hast dealt as wonderfully and as mercifully 
with me as Thou didst with Thy servant Daniel, whom Thou 
deliveredest out of the den from the cruelty of the raging lions ” 
(/.¢., Mary). 

There are abundant details of the Coronation of Charles IL, and 
of his procession from the Tower, Both Evelyn and Pepys were 
present at these ceremonies, and have contributed an invaluable 
store of observation. The later Stuarts had an extravagant taste in 
Coronations. James II. and Mary of Modena were crowned with 
extreme magnificence, and, by the King’s own orders, minute 
records of the Coronation were kept and elaborate engravings made, 
both of the processions and of the actual crownirg, and the engrav- 
ings are a very interesting memorial of the costumes of the period. 
One of the prints was shown at the Court of Coronation 
Claims only this year—the Lord Mayor of London basing a claim 
to carry a sceptre upon the print as one of his proofs of claim. The 
King and Queen withdrew from the banquet at seven o'clock, 
«« well satisfied with the great order and magnificence that appeared 
in every part of this glorious ceremony.” Before the Coro- 
nation of William and Mary took place, Mary resigned all 
claim to the succession as the daughter of James, and declared 
herself ready and desirous to have the Prince preferred to 
herself, which, being carefully published, gave a great satisfaction. 
On February 13, 1687, ‘* The Prince and Princess being placed in 
two large seats under a canopy of State in the Banqueting House. 
The two Houses of Convention came to attend them in a full body.” 
After the Declaration of Rights had been read, the Mayor of 
Halifax, who was then Speaker, ‘* made a solemn tender of the 
Crown to their Highnesses in the name of both Houses, the repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation.” William replied with the dignity 
and brevity that were characteristic of him :— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, —This is certainly the greatest proof 
of the trust you have in us that can be given, which is the thing 
that makes us value it the more. And we thankfully accept what 
you have offered.” 

The Coronation of George I. was performed with great magnifi- 
cence and solemnity. ‘* Several advances being before made in the 
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Jones saw nothing himself, but his wife had an excellent view 
IN THE CROWD: SELF-SACRIFICE 
DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE, RIL. 


body of the Peerage to make the appearance more illustrious, to 
which the extraordinary brightness of the day and clearness of the 
weather (the time of year considered) did much to contribute. Only 
the lustre of their pomp happened to be clouded by an unhappy 
accident, some of the scaffolds built for the convenience of the spec- 
tators breaking down, by which several were killed and dangerously 
hurt. To these unfortunate persons the King was pleased to bestow 
many marks of his paternal tenderness and concern, Party feeling ran 
high at the time, and the Coronation Day was the occasion of great 
riots in many of the larger towns of England. The next Coro- 
nation was of happier augury. George II. and Queen Caroline 
were crowned together in 1727, The King, so says one frank 
chronicler, was of an insignificant appearance, ‘* but this was 
compensated for, to some extent, by the dignity with which he 
bore himself.” Very full details have been preserved of the 
Coronation of George HII. Westminster Hall was laid open 
for the occasion, and galleries were arranged for spectators. 
Over the North Gate a balcony for musicians was erected. ‘It 
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AN HISTORICAL RECORD. 
A SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. OF 


THE GRAPHIC, 


Containing a Fully Illustrated Chronicle of all the Chief Events in the 


LIFE OF KING EDWARD VIL. 


With a Special Biography by the Late Sir WALTER BESANT, 


AND 
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NOW READY. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE KING'S LIFE. 


The Infant King Receiving Visitors 
Room where the King was Born 

Prince Consort 

Queen Victoria 

The Christening at Windsor 

The King at the Age of Five Months 
Queen Victoria Receiving Louis Philippe 
The King at the Age of Six 

A First Visit to Ireland 

At the Opening of the Great Exhibition 
The Royal Family, 1545 

The King with his Brother, Prince Alfred 
At the Tomb of Napoleon I. 

Visiting Crimean Veterans 

Sketching at Loch Laggan 

The King at the Age of Fourteen 

His First Stag 

The Marriage of the Princess Royal 
Prince Consort's Cenotaph 

Funeral of Prince Consort 

Ascending the Great Pyramid 

Dining with the Sultan in Constantinople 
The King as a Colonel in the Army 
Queen Alexandra at the Time of her Marriage 
The King Bringing Home his Bride 
Coming of Age 

A Royal Group on the King’s Wedding Day 
The King’s Marriage 

Eton Boys Welcoming Queen Alexandra 
Queen Alexandra in her Wedding Dress 
Visiting Russia in 1866 

Receiving the Order of St. Patrick 


The King and Queen in Egypt 

Inspecting Crimean Battlefields 

Reading the Bulletins during the King’s Illness 

Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul's after the King’s 
Recovery 

Driving with Queen Alexandra during Convalescence 

Entertaining the Shah 

In the Hunting Field 

A Shooting Party at Sandringham 

The King as a Freemason 

A Fancy Dress Ball at Marlborough House 

Tiger-Shooting in India 

An Elephant Procession at Jey pore 

Queen Alexandra and her Children in 1875 

With the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 

Visiting Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden 

Marriage of the Late Duke of Albany 

His Majesty in his Study 

Visiting Ireland in 1585 

Their Majesties’ Silver Wedding 

The Escort of Princes in the Jubilee Procession 

The Jubilee Thanksgiving Service 

Queen Alexandra and her Daughters 

Marriage of Princess Louise 

The Late Duke of Clarence 

Funeral of Duke of Clarence 

At the Opening of the Imperial Institute 

Receiving a Deputation of Working Men 

Marriage of the Prince of Wales 

York Cotiage, Sandringham 

Garden Party at Marlborough House 

Portrait of the King in 189.5 

At the Funeral of the Tsar Alexander ITI. 


Fine Presentation Plate printed in Tint, drawn by W. 


“THEIR MAJESTIES KING EDWARD VII. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA.” 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Or in Crimson Cloth, with Gilt Lettering, 2s. 6d. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


THE GRAPHIC OFFICE, 


At Shakespeare’s Tomb 

At one of Queen Victoria’s Drawing Rooms 

Christening the Prince of Wales’s Second Son 

At a Shooting Party at Blenheim 

Marriage of Princess Maud 

Inspecting Massachuset:s Artillery Company 

The King’s Horse Wins the Derby 

The Diamond Jubilee in 1897 

Thanksgiving Service at Diamond Jubilee 

At Duchess of Devonshire’s Costume Ball 

Presenting Diamond Jubilee Medals to Colonial 
Troops 

Review before Queen Victoria, Aldershot, 1898 

Opening the National Gallery of British Art 

On the Royal Yacht Osborne 

Witnessing the Trooping of the Colour 

Reviewing Volunteers at Aldershot 

Proclaiming the King in the City 

Queen Victoria’s Funeral 

The King’s First Appearance after Queen Victoria's 
Funeral 

His First Privy Council 

Presenting a “ King’s Colour” to Strathcona’s Horse 

Last Visit to Empress Frederick 

Pledging Prince of Wales on the Ophir 

Opening Parliament for the First Time 

Lord Mayor Proclaiming the Coronation 

Distributing War Medals to Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders 


Welcoming Home the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Dining with Prince of Wales 
Laying the Keel-plate of the Battleship Edward VII. 


HATHERELL, R.I. 


190, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
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was under this balcony that the Champion, attended by the 
Lord High Constable and the Earl :Marshal, made their en- 
trance on horseback into the Hall.” The seats on scaffolding or 
*¢Coronation Theatres” let at a ‘‘most exorbitant price.” The 
ground rents on which the scaffoldings were erected ran ex- 
tremely high. For some parts were paid even then as much 
as £3 13s. 6d. a square foot. The ceremony lasted six hours, 
during which time the spectators in Westminster Hall ‘sat in 
darkness,” till, on the return of the processions, there were illu- 
minations. Here the Royal Party dined. Archbishop Secker, 
who crowned King George III., had baptised him, confirmed him 
when Prince of Wales, and married him at St. James’s only a fort- 
night before the Coronation. 

First of the Coronations of the last century was that of 
George IV., which took place on July 19, 1821, and which is 
remarkable as having transcended all previous coronations in 
magnificence and costliness. The enormous sum spent on it, 
238,238/., could not, however, produce the enthusiasm and goodwill 
of the preceding Coronation of George III. Popular sympathies had 
been strongly with George IV.’s unfortunate Queen, Caroline of 
Brunswick, for whose trial the Coronation ceremony had already 
been postponed, and who was refused admission to Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of her husband’s being crowned. Still the 
King made up in pageantry what he lacked in popularity. 

The ceremony has already been described in a previous number, 
but we may mention that after the Crowning the King dined in State 
in Westminster Hall in his Coronation robes. The first course ‘‘ con- 
sisted of twenty-four gold covers and dishes carried by as many 
gentlemen pensioners.” Before the dishes were placed on the table 
the great doors at the bottom of the Hall were thrown open to the 
sound of trumpet and clarionets, and the Duke of Wellington, as 
Lord High Constable, the Lord High Steward and the Deputy Earl 
Marshal entered on horseback, ‘the two former on beautiful white 
horses gorgeously trapped.” 


“ My gracious, an earthquake ! x 
a 


4.30 a.m. 
CORONATION MORNING 
DRAWN BY W. RALSTON 


But it was only the guns in Hyde Park 
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The Coronation of William IV. and Queen Adelaide cost only 
one-fifth of the money expended at the installation of George IV., 
50,000/. being voted to cover the cost. After the ceremony 
there was a grand dinner given at St. James’s. The old Royal 
banquet in Westminster Hall, with the attendant feuda Iceremonies, 
were dispensed with. The Coronation of Queen Victoria has 
already been illustrated and described in our columns. 


—_~___—_- 


The Throne of England 


“ Methinks I sate in seat of majesty, 
In the Cathedral Church of Westminster, 
And in that chair where Kings and Queens are crowned.” 
2 Henry VI. 


Just as St. Edward’s Crown, which was made for the Coronation 
of Charles LL. in 1662, is the official crown of England, so St, 
Edward’s Chair—known as_ the Coronation Chair—may be con- 
sidered the official throne. Of all the pieces of furniture that exist 
in the world this is to English-speaking people, at least, certainly 
the most interesting. It is kept in the Chapel of St. Edward 
(Edward the Confessor) in Westminster Abbey, and, since the time 
of King Edward I., who brought it from Scotland in 1296 after his 
defeat of John Baliol, all the sovereigns of England have been 
crowned upon it, except Queen Mary I. It was even taken to 
Westminster Hall for the installation of Oliver Cromwell as Lord 
Protector. St. Edward’s Chair is of thirteenth century workman- 
ship and is the copy made for King Edward I. of the original which 
was constructed by Kenneth, King of Scotland, for the express 
purpose of containing the second stone of destiny which is beneath 
the seat, The chair is now in a sadly dilapidated condition, but origin- 
ally it was represented with gilding, painting and mosaic, The 
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DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Etc., lecturing on Foods, says :—‘‘ The chief text in the Gospel of 
Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are not Foods at all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining 
diet. Than FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, no better food product of tris nature can be 
obtained or used.” 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ror COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


The Illustrated London News of September 28, 1895, says: ‘‘ If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me as likely to be most generall i y 
Cuvoroprne. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” sf SRY BEN, be ts Ratan oe a oteea Ta ay 


CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY.— or Giiton ary Sedica Sta Calcutta, statce “TWO DUSES COMPLETELY CURED WE OF DIRMRTEEA. 
al Irish Fusiliers, Cork, Feb. 6th, 1896. 


Dear Siz,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrh@a (Dr. Browne's Chlorodyne) proved to several members of Special S i 
r , A 7. - Si ce Ci e rece t 
Exp dition. I bought a small bottle just before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal of the Bpecal Servi the were Bad bad) iipoad 


be very glad to recommend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. Gratefully yours, G. SMITH, “‘ Band,” R.1.F. 
compound is identical with Dr, Browne's Chlorodyne must be false. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
Rapidly cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, 8PASM8, COLIO, PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


DR. J. C. BROWNE ‘cis. mz tet! gen miscovmnen 4 REMEDY to denote stich he coined ine word CHLORODYNE, Dr. Browne is the SOLE INVENTOR: an asthe compotion of Chowne 
This Caution is necessary, as many persons deceive purchasers by false representations. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

untrue, and he regretted to say that it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE wii err cae erineesy, brasus, Gonlo, PALEIFATION MA baeR 

MAPORTART WOTICE.—The IMMENSE SALE of the REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to observe Trade Mark. Of all Chemists, fa. Nid., 2a. Od., oni 48, 6d. 


Bole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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‘GRIPE WATER’ 


FOR ALL DISORDERS OF INFANTS a YOUNG CHILDREN 


VERY 
PALATABLE, 
THEREFORE 

EASILY 
ADMINISTERED. 


QUITE SAFE 
AND SIMPLE 


INDISPENSABLE 
IN EVERY 
NURSERY. 


INNUMERABLE 
UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS 
FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 
PROVE HOW 
EXTENSIVELY THE 


ONLY 
ADVERTISED 
MEDICINE 
OF ITS KIND 
WHICH HAS 
THE DIRECT 
APPROVAL 
OF THE 
MEDICAL 


5 


NURSES 
ADVISE THE 
USE OF IT. 


MOTHERS 
MEDICINE 
RELY ON IT. IS APPROVED. 


Of all Dealers in Putent Medicines thr ain the United Kingdom, price 1s. 1}d.; and to be 
obtained of the following 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL AGENTS: 


AFRICA. AFRICA.—Continued. AUSTRALASIA. 


ic ORANGE RIVER COLONY: NEW SOUTH WALES: 
APE COLONY + ; : ~ : SYDNEY 000sxscsecsessees Messrs. Sayers, Allport & Potter. 
AVseaAG BLOEMFONTEIN....... Messrs. Heynes, Mathew & Co. QUEENSLAND . 
ete re Messrs. Lennon, Ltd » Lennon, Ltd. -—Shepraerieraastaaniln Ai aMiasé: Taylor & Colledge 
a 9 Woessseeeees ” ” Wunsexe seeeeseee 5 ” 
CAPE TOWN..........4. Ps Heynes, Mathew & Co. SOUTH AUSTRALIA H ; 
airs eee ‘Denton, te. RHODESIA: ADELAIDE.....4+--see-5 Messrs. J. F. Faulding & Co. 
assassins 5 Peterson & Co. BULUWAYO.. «+» Messrs. Lennon, Ltd. VICTORIA: 
Pocock & Co MAFEKING ; ; MELBOURNE. o..eeee0 Messrs. Duerdin & Sainsbury. 
aa * ease c . WEST AUSTRALIA: 
Fist Coube en: ee a TRANSVAAL: PERTH oeeeseseeesesseee Messrs. J. F, Faulding & Co. 
Beene : 2 iy Renee Oe FORDSBURG ........ Messrs. Corry & Co. NEW ZEALAND: 
INET ress gy ” s eee ss Lennon, Ltd. AUCKLAND ....cceceee : Meee sac & Co., Ltd. 


KIMBERLEY o.......0046 »  Heynes, Mathew & Co. JOHANNESBURG «.. WELLINGTON . 


steseveasnee » Lennon, Ltd. - rer » Loewenstein & Co 
Oupresoone : cC 


saeveees % ” siwane re Peterson & Co. 


PARE. grectcscnnt - - aio Tari Ca BOMBAY ss0ssssse-s0sss000 Messrs. Kemp & Co., Ltd. 
PorT ELIZABETH ... Gardner & Co. i CALCUTTA «++e0rersoneees » Bathgate & Co. 
” : ; NEw Prides | er 7 Corry & Co. RNa eal Teal " Smith, Stanistreet & Co; 
“ts ABT ods PRETORIA «.ssseesees Phillips & Co. MADRAS .....-c0008 eee = gS Smith & Co. 
= os ae » Willett & Co. LUCKNOW «2... c0cceeeee » Peake, ee & Co. 
SIMULA sencveasecssccosssgss = Plomer & Cc 
NATAL : RANGOON .... E. M. De Souza 
COLOMBO: ssisccsevncs Colombo Apothecaries’ Co, 
DURBAN ..0....eeseeseeeee Mr. H. J. Brereton QUEBEC . veeeee Messrs. W. Brunet & Co. 
siseenseawaneeaxee Messrs. Lennon, Ltd. MONTREAL steenene ” Evans & Sons, Ltd. U. S. OF AMERICA. 
PIMFERMARITZBURG. »  Stantiel & Allerston TORONTO vsvseecsssceass me # NEW VYoORKoccccccccees Messrs. Fougera & Co. 


Turner & Co. * va es Duncan, Flockhart & Co. PATERSON, N.]J. Mr. C. P. Kinsilla 
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chair rests upon four lions, one of which had a new face made for it 
atthe Coronation of George IV, 
THE STONE OF DESTINY 

About the ancient stone beneath the seat of St. Edward's Chair 
there has gathered a strange mass of legend and tradition—the 
encrustation of ages. The stone is twenty-two inches long, eleven 
broad, and six deep, and it is, aecording to tradition, the identical 
stone which the patriarch Jacob used for a pillow when he slept and 
had his celestial vision in the plain of Luz. Holinshed, in his 
“History of Scotland,” gives an account of the bringing of the stone 
into the British Isles by the original founders of the Scottish race. 
Gathelus, a Greek son of Cecrops, builder of Athens, was banished 
by his father, went to Egypt, married Scota, daughter of the 
Pharaoh, and their posterity were called Scoti, ‘that is to say, 
Scotishmen, and the land where they inhabit Scotia, that is to say 
Scotland.” During Gathelus’s residence in Egypt the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Israclites, and Gathelus, fearing the 
plagues, fled in ships, first to Numidia and then to Portugal, where 
he again settled. Thence he removed to Galicia and built the city 
of Brigantia, now Compostella, There, says Holinshed, after much 
fighting, he made peace with his neighbours, sat upon his marble 
stone and ministered justice. ‘* This stone was in fashion like a 
seat or chair, having such a fatal destiny as the Scots say, following 


arose 


THE GRAPHIC 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem— 


which may be thus translated :— 
Except old saws do faile, 
And wizards’ wits be blind, 
‘The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this stone shall find. 
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brought with him; he was placed upon his marble stone and 
crowned King, being the first of the Scottish nation that ever ruled 
in Albion as absolute Governor. Fergus began his reign in p.c, 
327, and from his time the Fatal Stone, the Stone of Destiny, the 
Chair of Hope remained in Scotland. In 850 A.D. it was placed in 
the Abbey of Scone by King Kenneth, who had found it preserved 
at Dunstaffnage, a Royal Scottish castle. From the Abbey of 
Scone, where it remained till Edward I. of England carried it oti 


Gathelus finding his people increasing and the country not able to 
maintain them, emigrated once more and sent a great army of them 
under his two sons, Hiberus and Himecus, to Ireland, named 
Hibernia after Hiberus.  Hiberus returned to Spain, where, finding 
his father dead, he succeeded him. Himecus established himself in 
Ireland, and in after years the Scottish people there beginning to 
decay through internal quarrels, sent to Spain for Simon Brech, 
who was discended of their blood royal. So Brech, * being glad 
of these tidings, sailed quickly into Ireland and brought thither with 
him, amongst other princely jewels and regal monuments, the fatal 
stone of marble, whereon he caused himself to be crowned, in token 
of his full possession and establishment over that kingdom.” Brech 
was the first King that reigned over the Scots in Treland, 697 B.C. 
From Ireland some of the Scots passed over to the Hebrides, and 
thence to the mainland. Here after a time they quarrelled with 
the Picts (who had entered Scotland from ‘Hither Scythia,” or 


the stone. 


Christian 
precious relic 


crowned King of the Scots. 


in 1296, the stone received one of its names, the Stone of Scone, 

‘““THE MONUMENT WHICH BINDS THE WHOLE EMPIRE” 
Dean Stanley, in his ‘* Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” has given us some interesting details as to the history of 
On the Hill of Tara it became * Lia Fail,” the « Stone 
of Destiny,” and on it the Kings of Ireland were placed. 
chief was a true successor, the stone was silent ; if a pretender, jt 
groaned aloud, as with thunder. 
ing it, the most probable is that which identifies it with the 
stony pillar on which Columba rested, and on which his dying 
head was laid in his Abbey of Iona, and if so, it belongs tu 
the minister of the first authentic Western consecration of a 
Prince 


If the 


But of all explanation regard. 


that of the Scottish Chief Aidan. On this 
Edward I. fixed his hold; on it’ he was himself 
Westminster was to be an English 


it that wheresoever it should be found there should the Scotishmen Denmark), and sent to their kinsmen in Ireland for help. Fergu- Scone. In the last year of his reign (1307) the venerable chair 


reign and have the supreme governance. — Hereof it came to pass hardus, the Scottish King in Ireland, sent his son Fergusius with a which still encloses it was made for it by the Orders 
that first in Spain, after in Ireland, and then in Scotland, the Kings puissant company, and he took with him the marble stone ‘that he of its captor; the fragment of the world-old Celtic races 
which ruled over the Scotishmen received the crown sitting upon — might conceive the better hope to reign there as King, because he — was embedded _ in the new Plantagenet oak. The King 
that stone until the time of Robert, the first King of Scotland. The went forth unto such a dangerous war.” But Fergusius was chosen — had originally intended the seat to have been of bronze, 


and the workman Adam had actuafly begun it. But it was ulti- 


as the King of the Scots in Scotland because there was none thought 
mately constructed of wood and decorated by Walter. 


so meet to bear that office, and that the Chair of Hope was also 
WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


§. SMITH & SON, sec" Sarees. 


EsTABLisiep 1849, INcoRrORATED 1899, LEUM., “Telephone 3327, Gerrard. (Under the Clock, 5 doors from Charing Cross) 
OUR LEADING LINES IN CORONATION JEWELLERY. 


inscription also of the stone, though engraven long time after (? by 
Edward I. in 1296) as should appear was this : 


C.BRANDAUER&CO., LIMITED. 
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OUR REGISTERED CORONATION BROOCH. 
The date is in Diamonds, the first letter in Royal Red Rubies, 
and the second letter is formed of Royal Blue Sapphires, Whole 
Pearle at the ends, all real stones; a piece of jewellery of 
exceptional value, strength, and appearance, £6 168. 


Our Newest Design of Coronation Brooch, ‘' Registered,” 
Fine Gold, Best Finish, Five White Diamonds, Four Real 
Sapphires, Two Real Rubies, and Lapis Lazuli Ends, £6 158. 
Same Brooch, with Two Fine 

of same size, 


Pens. 


series of Pens 

neither scratch nor 

spurt. They glide over 

the roughest paper with the 

ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 

Sample Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 

from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
Stamps to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


uality Whole Pearl Ends 
158, 
ALL OUR WATCHES, CLOCKS and 
JEWELLERY can be had upon ‘ THE 
TIMES” ENCYCLOPADIA BRITAN- 
NICA SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY 
MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Full partioulare and a copy of our 

Book “E" “CUIDE TO THE PUR- 

CHASE OF A WATCH” will be sent 

post free on application; also 

Book ‘'E,"’ 1901 Edition, on Clooke ; 
also Jewellery Catalogue. 


Our New Keyistered Ring» 
with 7 Stones spelling 
Dearest. 
38-ct. Gold, Same Stones 
as Bracelet, £5 158. 


124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 


Stout Fine Gold Cases, Lever Movement, 
Plain Enamel Figures or Opal Zone, &5 58. 
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Two doz. No, 1 at Is. 
One doz, No, 2 at 2s. 


POST FREE. 
May be obtained 
from all Under- 
clothing 
Houses and 
Chemists. 


MOST REFRESHING 


AND 
INVIGORATING. 
INSIST UPON 


tHe 4711” prano 


Manufactured in Cologme since 1792 


Refuse all Substitutes. 


To any lady naming 
this paper to 


AT Sey sou Sold Everywhere in Bottles at LSWEETEN 
(| ' 41/-,2/,3/6,4/6,6 6,é. tee tae 


Made with 


CREAM 
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Dari : PURE:(REAM. MISS HAYNES Should MATCHLESS 
py MULMENS: 4711 DEPOT, Rien & Se rai Buses Soca hatecces Tee 
: a 6? NEW BOND STREE T Bb Sig iepee ann Stree 
i HAT TA ET : gilecsiilg or ay BISCUI S ° PALATABLE. ; ; receipt of P O or Stamps for is PrPOoLiIsH. 
— po _Uvordered divect 3d, extra for postage . . Manfrs. THE MATCHLESS METAL FOLIBH CO, L4., Leeds 8t., Liverpool 
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PS SLALALISSISLALI IESE rise 


TO ARTISTS, COLLECTORS, 
OFFICERS, & OTHERS. 


Now ON ViEw, 


A Splendid Collection of Black-and-White Original Draw- 
ings executed for and published in ‘‘ The Graphic,’’ and of 
Pen and Ink Sketches reproduced in the ‘ Daily Graphic.” 


There is nothing better than 


‘LA BRILLANTINE’ 


METALLIC POWDER. 
As used by the Army, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, &e. 


For 


POLISHING 
METALS 


Sold everywhere in Gd, and Is, boxes, 


especially 


BRASS 


OR POST FRE BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


J. F. BAUMCARTNER & Co. 
(G), Newman Street, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 


ON SALE AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Jubilee Gold Medal. | 
London 1897 


Hildebrand 8 Sohn | 


Berlin. 


———s ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“THE GRAPHIC” GALLERY, 195, Strand, London, W.C. 
Hours: 10 to 5; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


Admission Free. 
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MONKEY BRAND 


Makes Tin like Silver. 

Makes Copper like Gold. 
Makes Brassware like Mirrors. 
Makes Paint like New. 
Polishes Steel and Iron. 
Lightens Labour. 
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TO MAKE HOME BRIGHT AND 
CHEERFUL USE 
BROOKE'S 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP 
WwonrTrT WASH CLOTHES! 


BRIGHTENS HOME LIKE A BABY'S SMILE. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE 
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MONKEY BRAND 


For Bicycles and Motors. 

For Linoleum and Oilcloths. 
For Kitchen Tables and Floors. 
For Pots and Pans. 

For Cooking Utensils. 


For a Thousand Household Uses. 
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WORK-BENCH TOOL GABINET| 


Fitted Complete with our Famous TOOLS in Wainscote Oak, Polished, 
Best Workmanship, 44°7: 142: ©. 


All Closed Up. 


we) a 


f OUR FAMOUS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ALL 


84, 85. 87, FETTER LANE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON. E.C. 


MECHI’S MAGIC PASTE 


Imparts an exquisitely keen edge to the Razor, keeping it bright, clean, and in 
perfect order ; delicately perfumed ; does not get dry; requires no greasy additions. 


Cakes, 6d. and ts., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. 


MECHI’S MODERN STROP 


Flexible, suitable to the hollow-ground Razor. No. 1, 12in. Strop, 3s. 6d. ; 


No. 2, handsome leather-covered Strop, highly finished, 6s. 6d. 
Wholesale— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, Ltd. ( Established over ) 


70 Years 


BERNERS ST., W., and CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND, 


GENT.’S EIFFEL. 


GENT.'S CASE, Leather, lined Leather, 24in., Somnplelely fitted, Silver Mounts, as shown. 


Price complete, £52 10s. 


FISHER'S DREADNOUCHT. 


Turned-over Edges, Leather Corners, 
Copper Riveted. 
The INDESt UCTIBLE TRUNK, 


One Lock & Key. 


TOOLS. 


TOOLS—FREE POST. 
MEHLHUISEH, SONS & co. 


Avcust 13, 1903 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD> 


(Trade Mark Rega) 
AS AN EJECTOR. 


ilustrated Catalegue Now Ready. 


Honours: Paris, 
1878; 


Sydney, 1879; 
elbourne, 18. 
Calcutta, 1884 81 


TOOLS BRONZE The above is the latest development of ‘ The Gun of the Period,” fired with 
, MEDAL, 1884 the newest and best Ejector combined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Gri from 

* . 20to4ogs. Other Ejectors from 16 gs. Non-Ejectors from to gs. Send 6 
GOLD MEDAL, th stamps for Illustrated Catalogue, 200 pp. of ACTUAL STOCK for 1992 ed 

1890 an stock of Sporting Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the largest in } wand 

; Ls Anything on approval : on deposit. aia 

(RE TRADE MARK) BIG GAME 8, 10 and 12 Bore Single and Double Rifles from 15 1... 


WITH PATENT Double-barrel Express Rifles, +360 to *577 Bores, from £10 10s. ; Sin:| 
EJECTOR £6 6s. Cape Guns, left barrel rifled, right barrel for shot, from £12 12. ->< 

ge Bore Mannlicher and English Government +303 Magazine Rifles, fron) /> eS 
Winchester, Marlin and other Repeaters. Rook Rifles from 30s. in th ‘ 
bores, or with extra shot barrel from § gs. Stevens’ 22 Rifles and |’. 
Garteldiges't Black Powder feces be. stock, Farmers’ and Keepers’ Breech-loaders, left barrel choke, <! 
Nitro Powders from 8. 6d. per 100. 5 guaranteed, from £5 5s. 


G. E. LEWIS, Cun, Rifle, and Cartridge Manufacturer, 


32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM,  Tkgopri: Asie 


“ Pernod, Birnungham * 


Holders of Twenty-Four Royal and Imperial Appointments. 
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SEASON 1t902—Special Ejector, 
£18 18s. 
Cross-bolt Non-ejector, £9 9s. 


Established 1860. 


LASTING WEAR. 
For Lapigs', GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S Home, SEAs1DE, ANV COLONIAL Usg, 
in Various CoLours: Prices rxom 1/11} To 12/6 rer Yaxv, Douste Wiptu. 

Licht WeicuTs For Warm CLIMATES. 


DRESS FABRICS, WASHING MATERIALS, 
FLANNELS, TWEEDS, &c. 


zZ. B. Ltd. make to measure Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-; 

the “Egerton” Cycling Skirt from 12/6; Girls’ Dresses 

from 9/-; Gentlemen’s Suits from 35/-; and Boys’ suits 
from 10/6. 


PATTERNS, WITH SELF-MEASUREMENT Forms AND Price Lists, Post FREE. 
Anv Lenctu Sotp. Sreciat RATes FoR ExportaTion. 


Address— 


EGERTON BURNETT Ltd., Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


BAG MAKER. 


LADY’S EIFFEL. 


Silver, 


£10 10s. 


Silver, 
£10 10s. 


Silver, 


£10 10s, 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
FIRM. 


Established 


LADY'S CASE, in Leather, lined with Silk, convenient size, 16in. fully fitted with handsomely 
chased Silver Fittings, as shown. Price complete, £220 &2Osns. 
FISHER’S 
FISHER’S 
KIT BAGS. FOLKESTONE TRUNK. 
= — ad 


WwW j For STRENGTH. 
/ ONDERFUL (5°) piomtness. 
The only Trunk for the Continent. Saves payments for excess lugkae" 
CATALOGUES FREE 


BAG MAKER. 
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3 BRINSMEAD SHERATON GRAND. & 
> <4 
5 : ; , & 
2 The New Catalogue of BRINSMEAD PIANOS DE LUXE, illustrating Models in Sheraton, 

» 
= Adams, Early English, Art Moderne, Louis XV., Louis XIV., &c., mailed . 
5 a & 
. free on application to « 
> < 
e e << 
2 JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Limited, 3 
» CA 
2 18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. bs 
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2 Estimates and Designs Submitted for Special Requirements. « 
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